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AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION. 


T is a startling fact that of the fifty-four first-class steam- 
ers now running on the Atlantic Ocean not one is owned 

in the United States. For years before the war. British 
steamers had been steadily winning the monopoly of the 
Atlantic steam commerce, and the outbreak of hostilities 
consummated their success. We suffer at present no actual 
inconvenience from this state of things, for our mails and 
merchandise are transported for us as well and as cheaply 
But is this a 
fit position for a first-class maritime power to occupy? We 
have a greater extent of coast than any nation in Christen- 
dom; we have been and must continue to be the great pro- 
ducers of cotton and breadstuffs for the markets of Europe; 
for produce and merchandise to the extent of hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually we are necessarily dependent on 
the supplies of transatlantic nations; the integrity of popu- 
lar institutions on the American continent, and perhaps. even 
of our own territory, is threatened by the ambition of 
European courts ; on the broadest commercial and political 
grounds our shipping ought therefore to support the rank 
of a first-class maritime nation. When the carrying trade 
of the ocean and a large proportion of its passenger: traffic 
was dependent on sailing vessels, we held that position 
proudly, and our great rival trembled for her maritimé 
supremacy ; but since steam has revolutionized navigation 
we have been steadily losing, our rank on the ocean. . Not 
that we have been unenterprising in the employment of 
steam, for our inventions .in its application to the purposes 
of navigation have eclipsed those of every other country ; 
but, for reasons which it is most important to understand, 
Great Britain has succeeded in making steam navigation a 
vastly greater commercial success than ourselves. We 
have now eight lines of ocean steamers, comprising thirty- 
seven vessels, with a total tonnage of 66,135 tons. Great 
Britain had, in 1861, nine hundred and ninety-seyen oceati 
steamers, with an aggregate tonnage’ of 441,184‘tons.. In 
respect of ocean steam tonnage we: “haves even falleni below 
the rank of France, which makes no pretentions as a mari- 
time power. In 1857 the steam marine of France employed 


three hundred and twenty-seven vessels, with a total tontiage: 
of 71,479 tons, exceeding our present status by 5,344 tons,: 


A few more years, at this rate of retrogression, and the 
steam marine of the United States will have alien entirely 
into the hands of foreign competitors. 


How is this decadence of’our shippitig’ to be aceounted 


for? How remedied? Thé /New York ‘Chamber of Com-} 


merce has forwarded to Congress a memorial which partially 
answers these questions. The documentpresents a copious 
and able collation of details ‘showing how largely the steam- 
lines of Great Britain have-been subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, and arguing that the superior success of British ocean 
steamers is attributable to crown aid. The policyvof the 
British Government in awarding her ocean postal contracts 
is, not to secure the transportation of the ‘mails at the low- 
est possible rate, but to foster foreign commerce by aiding 
steam communication with distant ports. The memorial 
presents the following statement as showing the superiority 


of the wibetiines prado’ by the English Government over 
those given by the United States : 


COMPARATIVE SUBSIDIES TO AMERICAN AND BRITISH STEAMSHIP 











LINES IN 1857. 
AMERICAN, 
Dis- Gross Total Pay 
Line. Trip. tances. Subsidy. Postage. miles. per mile. 
Collins erteree , 100 $345, 06 $415,567 124,000 $3 1045 
ECMO 2. ccccc-sccccces 13 3,700 128,937 128,937 96,000 1 34 
Havre.......... 13° 3,270 88,484 88,484 85,020 1 10% 
Aspinwall ....... . 24 3,200 290,000 139,610 153,600 1 ~ 
Pacific ec chuccce EY NEED 348,250 183,238 201,600 17 
— ae rere 24 ©6669 60,000 6,288 32,112 1 8% 
Vera Cruz ...... 240«=— 900 29,062 5,960 43,200 0 07 
Total $1,329,733 $968,384 735,532 $1 80% 
average. 
BRITISH. 
Dis- Grose Total Pay 
Line. Trip. tances. Subsidy. Postage. miles, per mile. 
Cumard.........0+seeeee 52 3,100 £173,340 £143,667 10 304,000 $2 3835 
Royal Mail.,............ 24 11,402 270, "000 106,905 00 547,296 2 46 
Peninsula and Oriental,. 24 ....., 244,000 178,186 11 796,687 1 53% 
Auntraliam ...... 00205: 12 14,000 185,000 33,281 12 336,000 2 75 
Bermuda & St. Thomas. 24 2,042 14,700 «+.» 98,000 0 75 
Panama and Velpereian. 24 «2,718 25,000 5,715 00 130,434 
West Coast of Africa.... 12 6,245 23,250 3,196 02 149,880 0 62% 
Channel Islands .156 132 «ss. 74,430 08 41,184 
Holyhead and Kingston. 730 64 -«+» 36,158.09 93,440 
Liverpool & Isle of Man. 112 70 10,032 15 14 569 
Shetland and Orkneys.. 52 200 +. 20,800 odns 
Tetal..cccesdesecqernsesdes £1,062,797 £501,572 07: 07 2,532,231 $2 10% 
average. 


In 1857 each country granted subsidies to seven lines of 
steamers. The grants of the United States amounted to 
$1,329,733 for 151 ships, and those of Great Britain to 
£1,062,797 for 172 ships. The average pay per mile for 
transporting the British mails wag $2 103 per mile, and for 
the United States mails, $1 80%. ‘The average pay to the four 
principal American linés was $2 14 per mile, and to the 
four principal English lines $239. The Collins line re- 
ceived $3 10} per mile, while the Canard, for performing 
the same service, was paid $2 384. According to the show- 
ing of the memorial, the British Government, then, gave to its 
mail steamers on an average’ 30c. per mile more than the 
subsidies paid by the United States. It is against such a 
disparity that the Chamber emphatically protests, and pro- 
tests unquestionably with entire justice. Considering the 
difficulties peculiar fo American ‘ ship-owners, Congress 
should at least show as much generosity toward them as 
Parliament shows to the shipping interest of England ; in- 
deed, under the circumstances of a threatening decadence 
in‘our steam niarine, it could be dénly prudent conserva- 
tive policy to materially increase Our subsidies over thioge 
paid by Great- Britain: ‘ . 

The memorial of the Chambér ‘of Commerce, ‘however, 
tends to a grave implied error in leading Congress to infer 
that the chief canse of the English steam mafine defeating 
our own in competition, lies in its superior’ subsidies, and 
that the enlargement of our own subsidies is'‘all that is nec- 
essary for putting us in a position of successful rivalry. 
The catses of British supremacy lie vastly deeper than the 
subsidy system. The Collins line was run off the ocean by 
the Cunard: when the former was receiving $3 10+ per’mile 
for carrying the mails and the latter only $2 38}‘per’ mile 
Tt must be remembered that, while all our ocean lines are 
receiving mail subsidies, there are ‘numerous British lines 
that run prosperously without reeeiving any government pay. 
In 1857: the British steam marine -wasi receiving more than 
twice the aggregate amount of subsidy that was paid our own 
steimers, but:at the’same time the ocean steam tonnage of 
England ‘was seven times our own; so ‘that, in‘a broad and 
legitimate view, American steamers were more largely subsi- 
dizedthan British. The inequality.of subsidies, therefore.can- 
not account for our failure in steam-navigatién. The cheap- 


rect advantages for the members of the company and 
their friends than for the realization of the largest amount of 
profit. By the payment of unneeessary salaries and the 
corrupt management of disbursements, the earnings have 
been diverted from the stockholders, who have ultimately 
thrown up their interest in disgust ; and the unsatisfactory 
results have warned others to keep clear of steamship in- 
vestments, while foreigners have stepped inand taken up our 
trade. Let us have private capitalists of competent, practi- 
cal ability undertaking these enterprises, and, aided by a 
liberal system of subsidies, they will soon overcome the 
difficulties of the higher cost of vessels and fuel, and our 
steam commerce will rise to a position commensurate with 
the political and commercial power of the United States. 








THE COMING CAMPAIGN FORESHADOWED. 


HERE appears to be a general impression that the cam- 
paigns of the approaching spring and summer are 
destined to be of more than usual importance, and that 
results are probable which will either decide the contest or 
indicate with a considerable degree of certainty the course 
of affairs during the next year or two. This feeling has been 
encouraged by the Administration, and has toa great extent 
been created by its organs ; it is, moreover, very clear that 
the Administration will make every effort toachieve brilliant 
results this summer, in order to strengthen itself for the fall 
elections. We do not pretend to any peculiar knowledge of 
the state of affairs, either as to the accurate relative strength of 
the contending armies or\as to the proposed plan of opera- 
tions, which will enable us to draw entirely certain infer- 
ences as to the future. It can do no harm, and may be of 
interest, to examine the indications which recent operations 
afford, and thus endeayor to form:some,contlusions as to the 
probable course and results;of the approaching: campaigns. 
The situation is so grave; and the. interests.at stake so vast, 
that it is well worth while 4o examine. the state of affairs 
calmly aid dispassionately: t1is,time to throw ‘to dne:side 
all personal and political: prejudices; to céase to be guided 
by theispecioussophistty: of partisats, to look things squarely 
in the face, and to.dallithem by ‘theif right names, 
It is:in this spirit that:we propose to examine very. briefly, 


| but:-we hope carefully, our’ present:military situation. In 


doing so. we shall.engdeavor constantly tobeav in mind that 
the nation is struggling for very: life’;:that we aredceumulat- 
ing a dabt of a magnitude unheard of in-history,; that we have 
armies on foot which rival if: numbers the most powerful 
combinations of Europe ; and that our foes are kinsmen with 
whom all honest men among, us hope to:be again united un- 
der a common flag,and government. , The. full military 
control which we now possess of the Mississippi River. com- 
pletely separates the two portions of the rebel territory, 80 
that the operations on the two sides of that river are acting 
independent, and have no direct relations .with each ojher. 


_|Common-sense, in other words the well-established maxims 


of statesmanship and strategy, suggests that we ought at 
once, to have availed ourselves-of this. happy circumstance, 
and have done our best to terminate the contest west of the 
Mississippi immediately, that our hands might have been 
entirely free to act with all our force east of that river. _ A 
liberal civil policy, supported .by strong and, well-directed 


naval and military operations, would; ere this have brought 


back Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas., Ithag beep otherwise 
decreed, and we now find ourselves. occupying the circyum- 


ference of the vast area of those states, the enemy being in 





ness of iron apd.labor, and of all the-fittings. required in the| the center. There is no. reason to expect-much.in onr favor 
construction of sa steamer, enables English .ship-owners to|from that quarter this stmmer,and.wemay be well contented 
build their: vessels at a. much, Jess, cost than is paid for. if the enemy does not avail himself of the advantages he 
American , steamers; while the ‘law, price of English caal.}possesses and inflict disaster upon.more, than, one. portion 
makes the cgst.of running them but ittle more than one halg }.of our too widely scattered forces. Our present positions in 
that of American.., Another disadvantage, under which most | Texas merely serye to render the blockade more rigid, and 
of our steam lines, have been worked, lies in the evils of our,jin no other way present any, military, adyantages., Until we 
corporation system.of management. British lines are to a,,,0ccupy or control such points as San, Antonig, Austin, Hous - 
large extent owned by private individuals, who conducttheir | ton,and Galveston, we cannot expectimportant consequences 
affairs with energy and economy, while most of ours.have |in our favor. We shall have. ogcasion to refer hereafter to 
been. owned by companies, which have managed their the question of the general policy by- which we should be 
affairs rather with a view to providing sinecures and indi- | guided in the selectionof the. points to be occupied in the 
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rebel territory, and the conduct to be pursued toward the 
inhabitants, and will now pass on to the consideration of our 
affairs east of the Mississippi River. 

At the risk of being somewhat tedious, but with the hope 
of presenting a more distinct impression upon the minds of 
our readers, we will enumerate the most important fractions 
into which our forces east of the Mississippi are divided. 
Commencing with Florida, they appear to be about as fol- 
lows, viz : 

1. The fortifications at Key West and the Tortugas are 
held by sufficient garrisons. 

2. The remains of General Seymour’s command at Jack- 
sonville. 

3. The immediate command of General Gillmore at Port 
Royal, Pulaski, Folly Island, etc. 

4, The troops under General Peck, at Beaufort, Newbern, 
other places, in North Carolina. 

5. The command under General Butler at Norfolk and on 
the lower Peninsula. 

6. The Army of the Potomac on the Rapidan. 

7. The garrisons of Washington and Baltimore. 

8. The troops in the lower Shenandoah Valley, and thence 
to Cumberland, Grafton, Beverly, etc. 

9. The troops in the Kanawha Valley. 

10. The Army of the Ohio, in East Tennessee. 

11. The army under the immediate command of General 
Grant at Chattanooga, Huntsville, etc. 

12. The troops at Memphis and its vicinity. 

13. The command of General Sherman, between Vicksburg 
and Selma. 

14. The garrisons of Vicksburg and its vicinity. 

15. The garrisons of New Orleans, Baton Rouge, etc. 

16. The troops sent by General Banks to co-operate with 
Admiral Farragut against Mobile. 

To complete the picture we may add to these : 

17. The troops on the Rio Grande. 

18. Those at Indianola, etc. 

19. General Franklin’s command in the Teche region. 

20. General Steele at Little Rack. 

21. The command in the vicinity of Fort Smith. 

22. The troops in Missouri. 

23. The command in New Mexico. 

It thus appears that to the east of the Mississippi, as well 
as on the west of it, we occupy the circumference of a vast 
circle, in this case more than 3,000 miles in extent, the ene- 
my, as before, holding the center, and possessing also mili- 
tary communications between his different armies. Whatis 
it proposed to effect with the numerous fractions we have 
mentioned? We will endeavor to answer this question as 
we best can with the aid of the scanty information we pos- 
sess in common with the rest of the public. 

The first subdivision requires no comment; its purpose is 
simply to hold the‘very important points named against 
either foreign or domestic enemies. It is impossible for 
the uninitiated to account for the second fraction, or for the 
movement which brought about the disastrous affair of 
Olustee. As we are now situated, the possession of Northern 
Floridacan be of no military advantage to our cause, commen- 
surate with the cost of gaining and holding it. . If Tallahasse 
were the objective point, it was an act of folly to move upon it 
from the East, over a land route of about 180 miles, instead of 
starting from St. Marks, Appalachicola, or St. Joseph, as a 
base. To retain the command of General Seymour at Jack- 
sonville, or elsewhere in Northern Florida, would be merely 
to weaken our active forces by that number of troops; they 
are useless there, and can be well employed elsewhere. We 
cannot look in that direction for any results at all likely to 
expedite the close of the rebellion. 


The third fraction, that of General Gillmore, is either too 
great or too small. It is too weak to accomplish the cap- 
ture of Charleston, and larger than is necessary to hold our 
posts on the shore. Unless the navy should achieve unex- 
pected results, we cannot anticipate the reduction of Charles- 
ton this summer. The shelling of the city, which appears 
to be the only occupation of the batteries, does not at all 
affect the defenses, and can produce no better result than 
the expenditure of a vast amount of costly ammunition, and 
an increased bitterness of feeling’on both sides. General 
Gillmore’s superfluous force would be far better employed 
in the capture of Wilmington than in useless advances in 
Florida, or upon John’s Island. If he has notmen enough to in- 
sure success at Wilmington, in connection with such troops 
as could be spared from North Carolina, his available 
surplus could be well used with some one of the large 
armies whose operations must in the end decide the con- 
test. 

What may be the strength of the fourth fraction we have 
no means of knowing ; but it is clear that wisdom presents 
only two alternatives for our guidance in North Carolina, viz., 
either to operate in sufficient force to gain and hold Golds- 
boro’, Raleigh, and Greensboro’, or else to retain only troops 
enough to hold our own with the aid of the gunboats and 
strong defensive works. As it is clear that we have not 
force enough in North Carolina to move on Raleigh, we can- 
not expect anything in the way of decided advantages there 
unless the surplus troops should co-operate with Gillmore 
in the reduction of Wilmington. Should this not be done, 
any surplus troops there may be there, after providing for a 











strict defensive, ought to be sent to some one of the,active 
armies in the field. 

General Butler’s immediate command is-liable to the same 
objections as the others. It is too weak to move on Rich- 
mond with any hope of success, and is larger than is neces- 
sary to hold his present line. Unless General Butler be 
largely re-enforced we are not to expect any good results 
there. 

Next comes the Army of the Potomac, which is no doubt 
destined this summer again to signalize its courage and 
endurance in sanguinary battles, which will, we fear, be less 
decisive than they should be, for the reason that its line of 
operations is not well selected. For the direct defense of 
Washington and the upper Potomac its present position 
near Culpepper Court House is excellent, but every mile it 
advances will add very much to its difficulties, and long 
before reaching Richmond it will have lost whatever superi- 
ority of numbers it may now. possess, unless it abandons 
altogether its communications with Washington and bases 
itself on the James River ; but this is not in accordance with 
the theories of the Washington strategists, and we have only 
to anticipate another fruitless attempt to reach Richmond 
overland “on wooden legs.” The sad experience of the past 
is fresh enough in the minds of all to enable our readers to 
draw their own conclusions as to the probable result of 
renewed efforts in the same direction. Intimations have been 
held out that it was designed to move on Richmond in two 
columns : the Army of the Potomac overland, and a second 
column along the James River. Unless each of these columns 
is capable of contending successfully with Lee by itself, the 
probabilities are against the success of such a movement; 
for Lee being between them may attack and overwhelm each 
separately, before the other can aid it. 


The recent movements of Custer and Kilpatrick were but 
simple cavalry raids, undertaken with the expectation of 
annoying the enemy's communications, destroying some of his 
supplies, and with a vague hope of finding some unguarded 
avenue by which Richmond might be entered and our 
prisoners released. We will not credit the newspaper 
statements that any intention existed of sacking the city 
should it have fallen into our possession ; such an act, such 
an intention even, would disgrace our noble cause for ever. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that the rebel government can 
be so wanting to itself, and so destitute of common prudence, 
as to leave its capital open to capture by anything less than 
an army of respectable size. Such expeditions can seldom 
produce important results, and only serve to annoy the 
enemy ; they do not always repay the cost and risk. 

The 7th, 8th, and 9th fractions of our forces are probably 
none too large to defend the important interests committed 
to them. That they will effectually do this during the com- 
ing summer seems more than probable, unless Maryland 
should again become the theater of the operations of the 
main armies; otherwise we are to expect nothing of import- 
ance on the line mentioned. A few raids on either side will 
probably be all that can be accomplished. 

We must defer until another number what we have to say 
in regard to affairs in the West, and the general policy which 
seems proper to us in our present situation. 








SHAKESPEARE AND THE CENTURY CLUB. 


¢¢ (MALL bat and wren house in the oak,” observes Mr. 

Emerson in one of his most muddled and orphic 
poems. There is truth enough in the saying as a bit of 
natural history, for though we are not quite sure as to the 
bats, wrens do undoubtedly build their nests in oaks when 
they have no better place to put them into. 

As a piece of symbolic wisdom it is still more truthful, and 
the history of man bristles with the lamentable proofs thereof. 
Men wonder to see a stately Stilton cheese the home of 
countless mites, to find mistletoes thriving upon oaks, bar- 
nacles clogging the hulls of splendid ships. But what man 
rises to greatness without attracting about himself a swarm 
of little livers upon his glory? What man dies in the odor 
of fame or of sanctity without breeding an Egyptian plague 
of small speculators upon his grand renown ? 

Here is Thackeray, for example, scarce cold in his calm 
and honored grave before the journals of England and Am- 
erica begin to teem with countless “bats and wrens” flap- 
ping their doleful wings or chirping their feeble twitters 
over his death-bed. These are mourners, as the Pharisee 
of the Scriptures was a maker of prayers, “ that they may be 
seen of men.” 

The near approach of the Shakespearean tercentenary is 
developing alike in England and in America other still 
more striking evidences of this same parasitic tendency in 
our species to live on dead greatness. As to the English 
manifestations, we have neither need nor space to-day to 
speak. They have been making for months’ past, and are 
nauseous in men’s mouths. Could the dead poet look from 
his grave with those wide, clear, open eyes that in his life 
“ desired the truth,” and saw it as no other son of man, un- 
inspired of heaven, has ever seen—could he but face the 
clamorous crowd of chattering apes who are battling with 
one another over his mighty tomb for the honor of climb- 


ing highest upon its solemn pinnacles, his smile of more 
than human scorn would blast, his smile of more than 
human pity shame them into silent decency. 


Infinitely lamentable is it that here in New York we are 
threatened with a dispensation of twaddle little less deplor- 
able than the British dispensation of small spite, in the face 
of an occasion which should be celebrated, if it be celebrated 
at all, by the honest, frank, unaffected homage of a whole 
population. . 

The “Century Club” of this city, an institution presided 
over by the Muses and Mr. George Bancroft, has taken up 
the suggestion of the Rounp Taste that New York should 
contribute, on the 23d of April, a grand dramatic fund to the 
erection of a Shakespearean monument in the Central Park ; 
and believing itself, no doubt, to be endowed, like Gold- 
smith, with that gift of Midas which enabled him to touch 
nothing without enhancing its value, seeks to gild our re- 
fined gold. But the “Century Club” should remember, 
being a literate club, that his alchemistic tact was not the 
only peculiarityof Midas, nor, for the matter of that, of Gold- 
smith. The one was just as conspicuous by reason of his 


ears as of his fingers; and the other, dear, awkward, vain- 


glorious Noll, nearly broke his leg by trying to eonvince 
his friends that he could dance on the tight-rope better 
than a professional mountebank. 

The Rounp Taste, abhorring noise and nonsense, proposed 
that all the theatrical managers and artists of New York 
should unite in a grand combination of Shakespearean per- 
formances on the night of April 23d, the proceeds to be ap- 
propriated to the erection of some simple and noble memo- 
rial of the world’s simplest and noblest poet in America’s 
greatgst public park. 

The “ Century Club” now votes to “ paint the lily” of this 
natural thought by asking Mr. Edward Everett, the ambulatory 
“Jaudator of Washington,” and the circumambulatory be- 
howler of the heroic dead at Gettysburg, to come over to us 
poor Macedonians from bis fair Athenian home, and help us do 
honor to Shakespeare, by enlightening us as to the merits of 
that estimable and hitherto unappreciated writer, in a three 
hour’s harangue at the Academy of Music! The thing, as 
Solomon might have said, and as he certainly would have 
said had he been living here and now, with his brains in his 
head, is for three reasons ridiculous—yea, for four reasons 
utterly absurd. 

In the first place, the worship and honor of Shakespeare 
need no preacher to enhance them in the popular heart. 
They are not a patent medicine to be talked down people’s 
throats, nor a political candidate to be talked up into Con- 
gress. 

In the second place, Shakespeare can speak for himself 
better than anybody can speak for him. Throw wide the 
theater-doors, put on the stage the mighty shapes his genius 
summoned from the dread abyss of the imagination to make 
them the partners, guides, and comforters of our brief and 
evanescent lives, and he will need no loftier “laudator” than 
these. 

In the third place, of all men Mr. Edward Everett is the 
most “ fit and desertless ” not to speak about Shakespeare. 
He is an actor, to be sure, and always has been from the 
days of that memorable gravied goose which he shot from its 
dish into a lady’s lap that he might astortish New England 
by his graceful composure in asking for it, down to the 
thousand-times-repeated pantomime of the slapped breeches’ 
pocket in his war-dance over the grave of Marlborough. 
But he is not of the actors whom Shakespeare by the mouth 
of Hamletdoth commend. His oration at Gettysburg, which 
brought him for the first time into contact with an actual 
interest of the living and throbbing American heart of the 
present day, simply revealed to all the world what all honest 
critics and thinkers for years have known, the utter paste- 
board unreality of Mr. Everett's rhetoric. His fame was 
made for him as much as by him fifty years ago, when 
authorship, oratory, and criticism were alike in their infancy 
among us. 

We have inherited not a few literary reputations of that 
time, which are exact facsimiles of certain literary reputa- 
tions then also made in Britain by force of adherence to the 
not yet wholly discredited models of the perverse and peri- 
wigged middle Georgian era. These reputations survive in 
honor,simply because nobody finds it worth his while to de- 
molish them. 


Publishers print the books of these illustrious persons, 
and gentlemen forming libraries make a point of purchasing 
them ; and as nobody ever dreams of reading them, and 
everybody feels bound to pretend that he has read them, 
they flourish in the undisturbed enjoyment of a vague and 
most serene renown. 

If Mr. Everett had only written books, or retired into a 
Greek monastery, or become a bishop, he might share the 
destiny, as he partakes the gifts of the eminent unreadables 
to whom we allude. But he will keep making speeches, 
and speeches have to be made to living people susceptible 
of being bored to death. 

Wherefore, it is in the name of humanity as well as of 
critical propriety that we protest against this proposed per 





versien of the 23d of April. Let the managers, we repea 
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take the matter into their own hands. Let the gublic fill | exception of General Meade, each change has been for the | have outnumbered them, and have put the rebels to sore 


those hands with many dollars, no matter how many ; and 
if the “Century Club” or any other club must needs have 
a finger in the pie, let the same offer a prize for the best 
model of a monument, and suggest names for the formation 
of a committee to decide on the models which may thus be 
evoked from the artistic brain of America. 


OUGHT GENERAL MEADE TO BE REMOVED ? 


HIS question is now absorbing the attention of the 
authorities at Washington, and soon will be, if it is 
not already, decided. The fatality that has attached to 
every commander of the brave Army of the Potomac has 
affixed itself to General Meade. The movement against 
him, at first only whispered among a few discontented subor- 
dinates in the army, has at last reached the capital, and 
has attained the dignity—if dignity it be—of an open op- 
position. The main movers appear to be General Daniel 
E. Sickles and the new Committee on the Conduct of the 
War. It is urged that General Meade is too slow; that 
but for the dash of some of his division commanders the 
victory at Gettysburg would have been a cowardly retreat ; 
that he erred in not following up Lee immediately after 
that battle ; and that since that time he has let slip more 
than one opportunity of adding new laurels to those of 
which the Army of the Potomac cherish an honorable pride. 
Such, in brief, are the charges against General Meade. 

It is well known that, in his report of the battle at Get- 
tysburg, General Meade indirectly censured General 
Sickles for advancing farther than he had authority to 
do by virtue of his orders, and so not only sub- 
jected his corps to severe loss, but rendered the extri- 
cation of it from the difficulty in which it was thereby 
involved no easy task. Whether General Sickles intention- 
ally disobeyed or unintentionally misinterpreted his orders, 
was not distinctly stated. But one thing is certain, that 
the fact that General Sickles lost a leg in the engagement 
saved him from removal from the army. We honor General 
Sickles for the devotion to the cause of his country; we 
honor him for the untiring energy and personal bravery he 
has displayed in its defense; and when the war shall be 
ended and the roil of honor made out, we shall not be the 
last to claim for General Sickles no mean place on it. But 
we cannot blink the fact that General Sickles is quite as 
much a politician as a soldier. We know that he has ac- 
complished more by personal address, adroitness, and cun- 
ning management of newspaper correspondents, than by 
actual display of military ability. Moreover, his antece- 
dents are not such as to give him any standing among the 
better class of our citizens. We can overlook many 
failings when we remember how much he has done for 
his country in its time of need, but we cannot forget the 
disgraceful facts of his previous history. They are not 
such as entitle him to the esteem or the trust of high- 
minded men. He is not a man to forget a fancied slight or to 
lose an opportunity of resenting it. In view of this, we 
are at no loss to account for his hostility to General Meade. 
As to the Committee on the Conduct of the War, the less 
that is said of it the better. So much for General Meade’s 
accusers. 

Concerning General Meade, we presume no one will deny 
that he is a high-minded gentleman and a thorough soldier. 
All his dispatches and reports show that he has the instincts 
of a gentleman; and since he has been in the command of 
the Army of the Potomac he has won one great battle, has 
obtained several smaller successes, and has suffered no great 
disaster. As regards the battle of Gettysburg, the fate of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, and perhaps of 
the nation itself, depended upon him, and with this in mind 
he had no business to take any risks. We see now how a 
pursuit of Lee immediately after the battle might have 
proved advantageous; but General Meade could not feel 
sure of it then, and under the circumstances he ought not 
to have undertaken the pursuit unless he was certain of its 
proving successful. 

As astrategist and a tactician, General Meade has displayed 
no ordinary military ability. His disposition of his troops 
at Gettysburg has yet to be questioned, while the various 
movements he has planned since then, though not ending in 
the results which were hoped for, has stamped him as an 
able general. His retreat in the valley of the Shenandoah, 
when outflanked by Lee, was more than redeemed by the 
fact that he captured a number of rebel prisoners, which 
is, we believe, the only instance in the war in which a re- 
treating force not only saved itself, but captured no small 
portion of its pursuers. Indeed, the rebels acknowledged 
this. The retreat from Mine Run, though it was to 
be regretted, reflected but little on General Meade, for his 
plan of the movement was proved to have been good, 
despite the failure in its execution. 

Besides, the present is not a time for the removal of a 
general in command of so important an army, unless his 
faults be much greater than any that can be proved of 
General Meade. The spring campaign is about to open—who 
is better fitted to lead the Army of the Potomac than he who 
led it to victory at Gettysburg, and has since kept its honor 
bright? We have changed commanders too often ; with the 





worse. We tried Burnside, Pope, Hooker, and found each 
of them wanting. There was no victory between those of 
Antietam and Gettysburg. It is due to the general who 
won the latter that he should have a chance to share the 
honors of the triumphs which we hope are awaiting our 
armies in the coming campaign. This is no time for experi- 
ments. And so long as we have got a good commander— 
one, too, who has proved himself such—we should stand by 
him; certainly we should not remove him to gratify the 
pique of any man or any set of men. General Grant was 
given a fair trial-after the disaster at Belmont and Shiloh. 
Shall not as much be granted to General Meade, who as yet 
has met with no disaster ? 








THE MEANING OF RECENT MILITARY MOVEMENTS. 
HE preliminary movements of the spring campaign do 
not seem to have resulted satisfactorily. There is an 
impression throughout the country that somehow all the 
expeditions inaugurated during the month of February have 
proved either a disappointment or a disaster. We have 
been defeated at Olustee, in Florida; the siege of Charleston 
is apparently suspended ; we have lost the best portion of 
our conquests in North Carolina, and barely retained those 
points which can be held by our gunboats. The raid upon 
Richmond has failed in the objects for which it was under- 
taken—the release of our prisoners and the destruction of 
various fortifications. We have been repulsed from before 
Dalton, and have even lost possession of Tunnell Hill. 
Generals Smith and Grierson were defeated when they at- 
tempted a grand cavalry raid through Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, while General Sherman has not accomplished the 
permanent occupation of either Meridian, Selma, or Mobile. 
Portions of Texas have been given up, while nothing has 
yet been done against the defenses of Mobile. All this 
looks discouraging to the country, and consequently gold is 
up and public confidence is waning. It is found that the 
backbone of the rebellion is not broken, and, notwithstand- 
ing the desertions from their armies, the worthlessness of 
their currency, and the despondency manifested in the rebel 
states, their troops fight as well as ever, and their military 
organization is intact in every quarter. 

We believe, however, that the objects which General 
Halleck and the President had in view in all these recent 
movements have really beenaccomplished. It was, we judge, 
a grand reconnoissance in force of all the armies of the Union 
to discover the position and temper of the various rebel 
military organizations. It has been simply the prelude to the 
grand compaign, which cannot, for obvious reasons, begin 
before the middle of April. The only result which was not 
expected was, we judge, the defeat of our forces in Florida. 
It was supposed, and with good reason, that that state 
could really be restored to the Union with but small loss. 
The movements, however, of General Sherman, east from 
Vicksburg, of General Thomas, south from Mission Ridge, 
of General Schofield, toward Southwestern Virginia, all had 
specific objects in view, which were not either the destruc- 
tion of rebel armies or the occupation of any additional 
rebel territory. During January, it will be remembered, the 
Confederates were active around the entire circle of the 
rebellion. Forrest was raiding into Western and Central 
Tennessee ; Early was picking up stores and supplies in 
Northwestern and Western Virginia, while Pickett was 
threatening Newbern in North Carolina. This, during the 
last month, has all stopped, because our armies have kept 
the rebel armies and raiders employed at home. Then, 
again, the march of our troops into various portions of the 
Confederate States has brought about other results. It has 
demoralized a large portion of the slave population; 
destroyed the rebel crops and supplies, and prevented the 
operation of their conscription act over a large portion of 
the rebel territory ; and better than all, stopped them from 
taking the initiative in the spring campaign. There was 
every reason for believing that, had there been no movement 
of our armies during February, the middle or end of March 
would have seen the rebels striking a swift and terrible blow 
upon one of our grand armies or some weak point in our 
line. There were rumors, apparently reliable ones, of the 
gathering of armies, and of cavalrymen moving up the 
Shenandoah Valley, and through the gaps into Kentucky. 
Not only have these been stopped, but the rebel plans have 
been so embarrassed by providing for possible contingencies 
consequent upon the movement of our armies in February, 
that it is now in the power of our military authorities to 
choose their field in the opening of the real spring campaign. 

It is really to be hoped that the rank of Lieutenant- 
General conferred upon Ulysses 8. Grant will give him in- 
fluence enough at Washington to compel a concentration 
instead of a diffusion of our principal armies. It is evident 
that, owing to the want of railroad facilities, the rebels are 
not able to sustain very large armies in any one place. 
Unhappily, our course has been for the last two years to 
accommodate them by scattering the war over as many 
points as possible, by which means their deficient transpor- 
tation does not tell against them. Had our armies been 
concentrated in great numbers against their main armies, 
and unimportant points been given up, we would always 





embarrassment in keeping large bodies of troops together. 
As Longstreet seems to have left Eastern Tennessee to join 
General Lee, we hope that our military authorities will pro- 
fit by the lesson, and will mass: our armies into two great 
columns ; one under Meade, for the capture of Richmond, 
and the other under Grant, for the capture of Atlanta. We 
assume, of course, that the taking of these points will involve 
the destruction of both Lee’s and Johnston’s armies. When 
that is done we may begin to talk of breaking the backbone 
of the rebellion, but not till then. In the meantime the 
country may rest assured that the recent movements of our 
armies, however fruitless they may have seemed, have 
really accomplished more for the Union than for the rebel 
cause. 








MY SABBATH. 


Some keep the Sabbath going to church, 
I keep it staying at home, 

With a bobolink for a chorister, 
And an orchard for a dome. 


Some keep the Sabbath in surplice, 
1 just wear my wings, Y 
And instead of tolling the bell for church, 
Our little sexton sings. 


God preaches—a noted clergyman, 
And the sermon is never long ; 

So instead of going to heaven at last, 
I’m going all along. 








DIET IN THE WILDERNESS.—GOURMANDISE AT 
HOME. 


ITH the aid of good rifles, travelers contrive to live 
tolerably in the wilderness. Of course cookery is a 
very simple process in the kitchenless regions beyond the 
frontiers of civilization; but the adventurous hunter who 
pursues and bags his dinner amid a thousand perils, provides 
himself during the exploit with a more pungent condiment - 
than Caréme or Savarin ever concocted—the sauce of 
appetite. Even lion-steak, if we are to believe Jules Girard, 
is not to be despised by the sportsman who has hunted a 
“lord with a big head” for twenty-four hours on an empty 
stomach in Algeria. But there are choicer meats than the 
musky flesh of leo to be had in Africa, and some of the 
recent explorers of its “ antres vast and deserts wild” have 
favored us with descriptions of their banquets in Negroland 
that might tickle the exhausted palate of an over-fed alder- 
man. Nothing spurs the jaded sense like novelty, and cer- 
tainly there is no lack of this element in the African carte. 

W. Winwood Reade, Fellow of the Geographical and 
Anthropological Societies of London, has just published there 
a very amusing and interesting narrative of a tour on the 
African continent, in which he gives a remarkably rich ac- 
count of a dinner at a French trading-post on the Casemanche 
River inSenegambia. The cookery in this case was French , 
but most of the delicacies were indigenous. The first course 
consisted of tree oysters ; for be it known that on the western 
coast of Africa the trees that dip their branches into the 
tidal waters are the roosting-places of most delicious 
bivalves, which are torn from their coigns of vantage as we 
should pull chickens from the perch, and served raw on the 
half shell, or broiled or boiled, as the taste of the epicure 
may dictate. After the semi-sylvan oysters came gazelle 
cutlets en papillote, and two small monkeys served cross- 
legged, on toast, with liver sauce—a dish for anthropophagi, 
but rather too much like barbacued babies to be relished by 
Christian fathers. Stewed iguana—an exaggerated lizard— 
flanked with roasted crocodile eggs followed, and, says our 
traveler, “they were much admired.” The next rarity was 
smoked elephant from the interior, which was not admired, 
being somewhat tougher than hammered sole-leather. On 
the heels of the elephant came fried locusts—which are said 
to have the flavor, of that parliamentary fish, the English 
white-bait—and fattened land-crabs. What the African land- 
crabs feed on we do not know, but everybody who has been 
to the West Indies is aware that they haunt the graveyards 
in Jamaica and Barbadoes, and generally get very fat in yel- 
low-fever seasons. It may be prejudice, perhaps, but we 
prefer sea-crabs. A very especial bonne bouche was next in 
order—the breasts of the manatus or sea-cow, an amphibious 
creature with hand-like paws, half-human face, and fishy ex- 
tremity, which is supposed to have been the mermaid of the 
mendacious past. Some boiled alligator, which “ had a taste 
between pork and cod,” with the addition of a patchouly 
flavor, was afterward introduced, and “ hippopotamus-steaks 
auz pommes de terre” closed the series of substantials. 

But the dessert was glorious—a treat for “Juno when she 
banquets.” There were pine-apples, custard-apples, oranges, 
roasted plantains, silver bananas, papaws (we have these 
latter in our Southern States, and they are excellent in tarts 
when properly spiced), and the famous palm-cabbage, which 
when raw tastes like celery, and when stewed with 
white sauce is superior to any other vegetable on the terra- 
queous globe. Mr. Reade, who is a little given to rhapsody, 
opines that it must have been the ambrosia of the Gods. 
Enraptured with Africa, he seems to anticipate a time when 
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there will be tea-gardens and Cremornes in the Oases of 
the Great Sahara, hotels at the sources of the Nile, pleasure 
yachts on the lakes of the Great. Plateau, gentlemen’s seats 
on the Yambesi with elephant parks and hippopotami waters, 
and picnics under the palms; and when it will be as com- 
mon a thing to do the Niger as it now is to do the Rhine. 

But there are better wilderness-dinners to be had, we 
think, than the best the land and water afford in Central and 
Western Africa, although Mr. Reade has omitted to speak 
of many of the good things procurable in those somewhat 
too sunny regions ; such as porcupine, bustard, red-legged 
partridge, buffalo, and wild pig. That four-legged lunch- 
back, the American bison, carries on his shoulders an epicu- 
rean morsel which has no equal among quadrupedal meats. 
It is at once meat and marrow, with a flavor that it would be 
impossible to describe even in that transcendental language 
which, according to the immortal Andrews and his pupils, is 
one day to be the mother tongue of all mankind. Then there 
is the wild turkey of the South American pampas (a finer 
turkey than our own), which when baked, feathers and all, 
in an envelope of clay, is a thing to thank heaven upon with 
grateful unction. When the cooking is finished, the marly 
mask is taken off, bringing the feathers with it, and the un- 
sealed bird, with all its juices intact, is ready for discussion. 
It is true that squeamish persons might object to the dish, 
on the ground that the internal viscera of the creature had 
not been removed—but then the same objection might be 
made to a woodcock at Delmonico’s. The educated palate 
is above prejudice, and if the breast of a turkey au naturel, 
in the South-American-pampa style, had the right savor, we 
should never think of quarreling with its interior. Perhaps 
it would not be a bad idea to try the experiment with our 
domestic turkey—modifying the South American formula by 
making the customary excavations and introducing the usual 
internal improvements. 

So much for the commissariat and cookery of barbaric 
and semi-civilized lands. Upon the whole, however, we 
prefer dining in a comfortable salle 4 manger in New York, 
surrounded with all the appliances of luxury, to taking the 
prandial (or any other) meal in the desert or on the prairie. 
Hunger is doubtless a sublime sauce ; in fact, men have been 
known to eat their friends and relations with it; but it is 
not until the keen edge of appetite has been taken off that 
the palate becomes critical. Seated at his ease at the board 
which culinary science has covered with its choicest dishes, 
his table equipage all that a gentleman can desire, his wines 
well selected and duly refrigerated, and the attendance 
prompt and noiseless, the epicure experiences a calm enjoy- 
ment half sensuous, half ethereal, which has no parallel among 
the pleasures of this sublunary sphere. He is moved to eat 
and drink rather by a poetic longing than a positive sensual 
exigency. The flavors of the feast are to hima sort of silent 
music (if we may so express it), vibrating upon the palate 
instead of the ear, and, if the culinary artist has been guilty 
of a discord, it jars upon the great sympathetic nerve of the 
aristologist as a false note might be supposed to jar upon 
the tympanum of Apollo. The hunter, who feeds impromptu 
in the wilderness, can never experience such sensations as 
these. 

A gratification infinitely more intense and exquisite than 
that arising from the mere appeasement of an instinct is re- 
alized by the man of refinement, who, in the matter of dining, 
insists, like philosopher Square, on “the fitness of things.” 
He regards with contempt (silent contempt, of course, for a 
being whose nature is touched to such fine issues never trans- 
gresses the laws of courtesy) persons who victual them- 
selves as though they were fortresses, throwing in vast 
quantities of provisions hurriedly as if in expectation of a 
siege. 

If the purpose of eating was simply to keep the lamp of 
life a-fiame, whale oil and tallow would enable us to accom- 
plish that object as well as turtle-soup and venison. But 
that is not our theory. We suppose, on the contrary, that 
when God made certain things delicious and others nause- 
ous, and gave us taste to enable us to discriminate them, he 
intended that we should take the pleasure in the one and 
as muchas possible eschew the other. Under these cir- 
cumstances, our modest advice to the human family is—fol- 
low up the apparent design of Providence by cultivating the 
sense which recognizes and relishes its edible bounties, and 

by preparing the same for the table in such manner as shall 
do honor to the gifts and manifest gratitude to the kindly 
Giver. 

The moral tendency of poor fare is bad. When the gas- 
tric juice has nothing but lenten rations whereon to exer- 
cise its solvent power, a portion of its bitterness seems to 
infuse itself into the temper,and in place of the milk of 
haman kindness, which results from the chymification of 
things comforting to the inner man, misanthropic humors 
and much uncharitableness are evolved in the process of di- 
gestion. People who mortify the flesh with hard diet are 
almost always cynical, morose, or envious ; scmetimes all 
three. Saintly ascetics have indeed been canonized, and 
miracles are said to have been worked with their marrowless 

bones; but then saints are exceptions to general rules. 
If antiquity'’s “Tale of a Tub” is true, then was Epicurus, 
the gentleman-philosopher, a much more amiable man than 
the thin-blooded and caustic Diogenes. 


WANDERINGS IN THE TRACK OF THE NORTHMEN. 
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xi. 
ICELAND. 


N the morning of the second day after our arrival, the 
horses and guides were ready to commence the journey 
to the Geysers. It seemed a large cavalcade for so small a 
party, but the twenty-four horses and three guides proved 
to be none too many for our purpose. 
The style of traveling is certainly most primitive. There 
is no such thing as a carriage in the whole island, and 
if there were it would be totally useless for want of 
roads. Everything is carried on horseback. It is 
amusing as well as instructive to see what can be 
accomplished in this way in transporting heavy mate- 
rials across this rugged country. The Icelandic horse is 
quite small, rather a pony ; so hardy that he not only shifts 
for himself while his master is resting from the fatigues of 
the journey, but even in winter, in many places, he lives 
without shelter and without help from his owner. Digging 
the snow from the grass in the valleys, he manages to live 
a sort of vagabond pony life for half the dreary year. But 
when, in early summer, he has lost his long, shaggy coat 
that protected him in winter, he becomes a sleek and hand- 
some horse. He is just fitted for his work, as sure-footed 
on the lava-fields as a fox, shuns a dangerous bog-hole as he 
would fire, and you need only let him have his own way, 
when he will drop his head like a bloodhound on the trail, 
and carry you through the most difficult places in perfect 
safety—over places which our best English riders declared 
no horse in England could be forced through, though trained 
to the steeple-chase. All the arts of horsemanship are use- 
less and often worse than useless to you when mounted on 
him, except the ability to keep your seat. He must, when 
out of the beaten path, carry his head so low that he can 
examine every spot where he steps, or there is no safety 
for horse or rider. It is curious to see the instinct or rea- 
soning by which he places his foot, if possible, in the track 
of some pony that has gone before. So common is this 
habit that in dangerous parts of the road, when compelled 
to walk with care, they tread first a series of holes, till they 
become too deep for inspection, and then tread upon the 
sides of these holes, until the road, late in summer, in such 
places, becomes a series of parallel ditches running from 
side to side, just a pony step apart. Our provisions were 
packed in strong, iron-bound boxes, hung pannier fashion 
on large wooden saddles that were made easy for the ponies’ 
backs by layers of turf. A strange sort of saddle this 
would seem to be. Butin some of the bogs the thread-like 
roots of sedges, and in others those of the buckbean (Meny- 
anthes trifoliata), become so closely, woven together that long 
strips of the turf, when cut up, washed, and dried, have all 
the toughness and softness of the best matting. I could 
hardly believe that the pieces I saw were natural products, 
until, making a careful examination, I found, indeed, that 
the thick, elastic web was one of nature’s own weaving. 
Long wooden pins are driven into the tops of these saddles, 
and on these the various bundles are hung. 

We had all assembled by agreement in the yard of the 
Hotel, so called by a bold figure of speech, because used for 
certain purposes which suggest the name. There was a 
dirty billiard-room for French sailors and other loungers, a 
roughly finished hall for fashionable assemblies, and a few 
sleeping-rooms above. Rude as the establishment appeared, 
it is only just to say that it furnished us with'a good dinner 
for less price than we should have paid for the same dishes 
in London. 

All our friends and not a few strangers were present to 
see us start. As the paths are narrow, the ponies must 
travel Indian file. They are thus tied in strings according to 
Icelandic custom, the head of one to the tail of his leader, 
and thus they go like a train of cars on legs, with no possi- 
bility of straggling. We are at last all mounted—a most 
motley group, in curious costumes to protect us from the 
mud, a certain quantity, and from the rain, of which there 
was now good promise. I alone flourished an umbrella, 
which afterward proved worth all the jokes and laughs of 
which it was the occasion. All things ready, off we start— 
dogs yelping, people staring—away across the lava-fields on 
the road to the Geysers. When I say road, the word is used 
in an entirely Pickwickian sense. For there are really no 
such things as roads across that country, but mere bridle- 
paths, in some places good, but most of the way over lava- 
fields strewn with broken masses, so the feet of the rider 
are in constant danger of being crushed against the huge 
blocks by the wayside. Jn other places you must make 
your way through deep ravines, up steep and rocky hills, 
across swift, bridgeless rivers and treacherous bogs of peat. 
No sooner had we lost sight of the town than the desolation 
of the country became apparent on every side. The road 
narrowed to a winding path over the hills of volcanic sand, 
among huge blocks of lava scattered here and there, that, 
with their black and broken forms, completed the picture 
of a dreary waste. Hardly a turf of green relieved the eye 
as we dashed along, now pelted by the threatened rain, cold 
as a New England November storm. When well clear of 
their accustomed haunts, the relay ponies were turned loose 








fectly understood their business. Every straggler had 
furious curs at once at his heels, and if this failed to bring 
him info line, Zéga’s whip finished the work. In spite of 
the dreary roads and drenching rain, there was a keen ex- 
citement in such a mad chase of scampering ponies and 
yelping dogs over hills and through ravines like a herd of 
frightened reindeer upon the mountains. 

We soon came to the Sax-elv, or Salmon River, famous in 
Iceland for its productive fisheries. “In good old 
times” there were gala days spent upon the banks of this 
stream, when all the population of the region, men and 
women, assembled here to fish for salmon, or rather to pick 
them up from the bed of the stream when the waters were 
drawn off by another channel. The deep holes would be 
left perfectly alive with the splendid fellows, and men and 
women, armed simply with rough woolen mittens, entered 
the water and threw the fish on shore, or at each other, in 
sport, for it was, with the Icelanders, a perfect carnival. 
Thousands of salmon were thus captured ina single day and 
divided among the company. Sir William Hooker, who 
made the tour of Iceland more than fifty years ago, givesa 
graphic description of these scenes. In almost every respect 
his book, half a century old, is one of the best works ever 
written to describe “Iceland as it is ;” but the gay scenes on 
the Salmon River are no more. The fish are as plenty as 
ever, but the stream is leased by a thrifty Scotchman from 
Petershead, who packs the salmon in air-tight cans, and thus 
they are distributed over the world. So if one should 
order Icelandic salmon for his dinner, he would be far more 
likely to find it if he were in Edinburgh or London than in 
Reikjavik, only a half-hour’s ride from the fishery. 

From this river there stretches out the same wild, vol- 
canic country as that over which we had passed. 
On one grassy hill-side a peasant had found a home, but all 
besides for miles was a barren lava-field, with but scanty 
spots of herbage to render it more somber, if possible, by 
the contrast. 

On some of the lava hills were marks of the glacier drift, 
the porous rocks were worn and grooved like the sides of 
many of our New England hills. Thus portions of this lava 
has engraven upon it a date older than the creation of 
man. But in other places were fields of lava with the sharp 
wrinkled marks still upon its surface, as though poured out 
but yesterday. Where it came from, none can tell. It is 
not a stream from a single crater. It seems in some places 
as though the whole surface had been fractured and the 
molted mass been forced from the thousand fissures until these 
fiery fountains mingled their waves, covering the deep rents 
and holding, like blocks of ice in freezing waters, the angular 
masses of older lava protruding from its surface. We soon 
came to ravines sheltered by the hills, where grass and flowers 
nestled together, forming more delightful pictures because 
in contrast with the dark, rugged frame of volcanic rock in 
which they were set. Many such were seen during our so- 
journ on the island. In some little glens the bright-eyed 
flowers seemed to cluster as though set by fairy hands. 
The bright geranium and buttercup, saxifrage and catch- 
flies, mingled with the smiling heads of thrift that reminded 
us of garden-borders at home. On one warm knoll the tiny, 
fragrant thyme was fed upon by the wild bee; another 
fairly blushed with the warm scarlet of the mossy lichens. 
Near the dark lava would shoot up the deep-red sedum 
joined in damper places with the poet's flower, parnassia. 
Such little gardens, bright with multitudes of tiny, brilliant 
flowers, can be found only in those northern lands where 
the small, quick-growing flowers find their home. Other 
knolls were carpeted with the dwarf willow, often not more 
than an inch in height, yet with its ripe, silky catkins 
showing the perfect tree. 

The note of the curlew and the whistle of the golden 
plover sounded plaintive from the barren hill-sides, where 
they make their summer home, and coveys of ptarmigan sur- 
veyed us in curious wonder, evidently ignorant that men 
sometimes carry guns. A little after noon we came to a 
meadow of luxuriant grass by a river’s side, where our 
weary ponies were turned loose to rest and feed, while 
Zéga opened his provision-boxes for the comfort of their 
tired and hungry riders. 








REMINISCENCES OF “JOHN 
I. 
ERHAPS there are thousands of readers with whom the 
name of “John Pheenix” is a familiar word, who have 
enjoyed his inimitable humor and pleasant wit, and yet who 
have no knowledge whatever of Captain George H. Derby, 
of the TopographicalCorps of Engineers of the United States 
Army. Before recording any of our “ Memories,” therefore, 
of “Phoenix” and “Squibob” (two noms de plume which he 
was wont to assume), we will devote a brief paragraph or 
two to a sketch of his professional career, which lies before 
us in a MS. record from the U. S. Adjutant-General’s office 
at Washington, kindly furnished us by E. D. Townsend 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Mr. Derby graduated at West Point in June, 1846. He was 
the seventh in a class of sixty, and General George B.- 
McClellan, his class-mate and life-long friend, and god-father to 
the fatherless boy who bears his name, was only three in 
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that Captain Derby was a lineal descendant from E. H. Derby, 
of Salem, Mass., who fitted out many armed ships, during 
the war of the Revolution, and was the pioneer in opening 
the trade from Salem to India, China, and the Baltic. The 
captain himself was born in Norfolk county, Mass., and 
entered West Point from the Old Bay State. Owing to his 
excellence as a topographer, he was transferred, in 1847, to 
the corps of Topographical Engineers. We first find him in 
the survey of the lakes of Michigan, in command of the 
Light-House District; next at San Francisco, in command 
of fa corps employed in turning San Diego River into False 
Bay; subsequently on the staff of Gen. Wool, in San Fran- 
cisco and Benicia. In 1855-6, he was in charge of three mili- 
tary roads from Astoria to Salem, in Oregon Territory, from 
Fort Vancouver to Fort Stilacoam, Washington Territory, 
and from Fort Vancouver to the “Dalles,” W.T. Numerous 
other professional duties he performed, office and field, in 
California and Oregon, until we find him upon the staff of 
Gen. Scott, in Mexico, engaged in field duty. He served on 
artillery duty under Col. Johnston. He surveyed the lines 
at Vera Cruz, under Col. Bankhead, and was most favorably 
mentioned in that officer’s report to the department. He 
was honored by being present at the conference of superior 
officers, with Maj.-Gen.Scott, the evening before the battle of 
Cerro Gordo, at which battle, the next day, he was severely 
wounded. In 1847, he was breveted to the post of first 
lieutenant for his gallant and meritorious conduct on this 
occasion. He subsequently rose to the rank of captain. In 
the discharge of his duty, he exposed himself to the blight ofa 
sun-stroke, which first affected his sight, causing for a time 
total blindness, and afterward led to a softening of the brain 
which terminated his life. 

It is a common thing with some people to assume that a 
humorist, a master of the burlesque and abounding with 
natural wit, is disqualified thereby for the serious and severe 
duties of a military or other exhausting profession, requiring 
the exercise of a high order of intellect. It is with a view 
to disprove the correctness of this absurd assumption that 
we have given the above short, but we trust not uninterest- 
ing record of Captain Derby’s professional career. How 
many examples of the rarest solid powers might be cited in 
this connection, both abroad and at home! It will not be 
contended, we presume, that “Uncle Abraham” Lincoln 
makes any the worse President for his love of illustrating 
a sensible remark or decision by an amusing anecdote. 
Captain Derby was wont to say, (quoting Sydney Smith) 
that “ an inch of laugh was worth an ell of moan, in any 
state of the market.” Yet Captain Derby excelled in 
pathetic description, as we shall have occasion to show here- 
after. It is not to be denied, however, that Captain Derby’s 
love of fun and good-natured, harmless practical jokes did 
sometimes detract from his proficiency in study while at 
West Point ; otherwise he would have been third in his 
graduate-class at the Military Academy, and next to General 
McClellan. He was an admirable draughtsman ; and it was 
universally conceded by his friends that, felicitous and 
graphic as were his amusing pen-pictures, the limnings of 
his pencil, for broad humor and instantaneous effect, sur- 
passed them all. <A friend and class-mate of his at West 
Point informs us that, whenever he was called to the black- 
board, the whole class were watching his drawings with 
eager anticipation for certain characteristic touches which 
converted the demonstration into the most amusing of repre- 
sentations. On one occasion, the professor of drawing 
requested his idea of an extemporized military pump for the 
supply of water to an army from a suddenly discovered 
spring, on their march through a dry and thirsty land, like 
portions of Mexico. Pecksniff, the architect, it will be 
remembered, taught his pupil to regard the drawing of a 
pump as “chaste practice.” Phoenix made it so, and when 
he retired from the blackboard the class were thrown into 
ecstasies of laughter by the resemblance which the pump 
was made to bear to the drawing-master ; and all by a few 
rapid touches, which left the model of the machine intact, 
but added accessories which made the portrait unmistakable. 

Of some fifty other original drawings or caricatures of 
Captain Derby’s which we have had the pleasure to examine, 
let us mention two, which show his peculiar characteristics 
and the whimsical vagaries of his imagination. Everybody 
has heard of the young man who was bitten by a rattlesnake 
near Springfield, Mass., a most lugubrious history in verse : 

‘On Springfield’s mounting tnere did dwell 
A likely youth, and known full well: 
Leftenant Carter’s ondly son, 

A sprightly youth, nigh twenty-one. 
Avescumele eran 
And all at once he then did feel 
That p’ison critter bite his heel.’’ 

This absurd poem, which is doubtless familiar to the 
reader, contains some dozen verses, each one of which 
was embodied in a pen-and-ink sketch by Captain Derby. 
The whole series was a study; and the illustration of one 
stanza especially, which describes the sufferer hurrying 
home with the snake in his hand, limp, scaly, and slimy, as 
if alive, 

“ Crying all the way, all as he went, 
Oh! cruel, crue) sarpi-ent !”” 
was inimitable. 





The second of the two drawings to which we have referred 

was a series of four sketches, representing a “Child born 
with Mechanical Instincts.” The first drawing represents 
him, at the age of two years, as having found a screw-driver, 
which he at once puts to use with his little chubby hands, 
by twisting out screws from the windows, door-hinges, etc. 
The second describes him gazing with “ round-eyed wonder” 
at a screw-head in his little abdominal periphery, which he 
discovers as he is undressing for bed at night, and to which 
he is about to apply his driver. The third depicts him as 
having succeeded in his experiment; he has unscrewed 
himself, his “ bottom” has come off in two sections, and he 
is sitting down upon them, wrapt in meditation, when his 
grandmother comes in, her long nose “spectacle-bestrid,” 
and horror breathing in her face, raises the mechanical 
prodigy up, restores the sections to their places, and in the 
next sketch the little boy, a mere baby-child, is himself 
again. 
’ The first time we ever met Captain Derby was at the office 
of a magazine of which we had been for more than a score 
of years the sole editor. He had long been an occasional 
personal correspondent, and his letters were always charm- 
ing and characteristic. Sometimes the address itself would 
be most amusingly illustrated. We remember, in calling for 
our letters at the post-office one morning, that all the clerks 
about the window were laughing ready to split their sides 
at one of the letters which they handed to us. It was from 
“John Phoenix,” then, if we remember rightly, in California. 
He had taken the postage-stamp, a fine, dignified head of 
Washington, and appended to it, not a spiritual body, but a 
most natural body, in the shape of an English country farmer 
not over-anxious as to his dress and appearance, but evid- 
ently a good-natured, “hale fellow well met;” for General 
Washington, in his person, had the solemn, rigid lines of his 
mouth turned up at the corners with an inexpressible smirk, 
which, contrasted with an expression that represented his 
real character, was almost equal to some of Hogarth’s trans- 
mutations. This is not exaggeration, as Mr. Taylor, our 
deputy-postmaster, will tell you. Washington stood, with 
this ineffable smirk upon his face, with the point of his 
sword stuck in the ground, upon which his good right hand 
rested. He had ona pair of English leather breeches, with 
high gaiters, a “cut-away” sporting coat, and a round- 
crowned fragment of a hat; all of which added to the ludi- 
crousness of the sketch, which was rendered perfectly 
natural by being depicted in the same pale-red color of the 
original postage-stamp, and so neatly and carefully joined 
together and made a perfect whole that it would have been 
impossible even for an expert to find out where the original 
began or the imitation ended. 

It was the same with the portrait of “Squibob,” which 
forms the frontispiece to “ Phenixiana,” which set the country 
on a broad grin, “ from the far Pacific to the rocky ramparts 
of the Bay of Fundy.” Captain Derby rubbed out the top, or 
head, of his own photograph, and placed over the collar of his 
military coat a head, which for ’cuteness, espiegleness (if such 
a word is admissible), and inimitable ugliness, it is impossi- 
ble to describe. As the showmen say, “It must be seen to 
be appreciated.” 

The first time we had the pleasure to meet Captain Derby 
was at the publication office of the magazine with which we 
were so long connected, then over the book-store of the 
Messrs. Appleton & Company, in Broadway. 
morning, Mr. H——,, the publisher, said: 


Coming in one 


“Mr. C——, this gentleman has been waiting some time 
to see you. Mr. Ferguson, this is Mr. C——.” 

“ My name is Ferguson,” said Captain Derby; “don’t you 
remember meeting me about seven years ago at the Astor 
House, where we dined together, and what a pleasant time 
we had ?” 

Now, what could we say? If there is one thing in the 
world which is more infinitely perplexing and annoying 
than another, it is to forget the acquaintance of a friend, of 
whom you must make an enemy by not remembering him 
when he presents himself to you with open arms. So we 
said: 

“Certainly, Mr. Ferguson, that was not a time to be for- 
gotten; and how have you been since, and where, Mr- 
Ferguson ?” 

“Mostly in Mobile,” he answered, “for the last two or 
three years”—and in a moment we were engaged in multi- 
farious chat. 

Meantime, we had caught the eye and decided expression 
of Mr. H——, our publisher, who was evidently enjoy- 
ing what Mr. Fenimore Cooper has called a“ furtive laugh,” 
which he could not all conceal. In a moment we saw that 
we had been undergoing a sell. 

“There has been quite enough of this,” said our Mr. Fer- 
guson,” who must have observed the incredulity which had 
“ got hold upon” us ; “ my name is George H. Derby, some- 
times otherwise known as ‘John Pheenix,’ your old and 
familiar correspondent, and very much at your service.” 

We have thus introduced “John Phenix” to the reader, 
in propria persona. In two additional numbers we hope to 
inoculate our readers with the affectionate admiration with 
which we regard this admirable humorist and most amiable 
and lovable of men. 








REVIEWS. 


GENERAL GEORGE B. McCLELLAN.* 


T is General McClellan’s turn now. So far his opponents 
have apparently had the best of the argument, as the 
official documents within reach of the public were not calcu- 
lated, though perhaps not so designed, to place him in the 
best light before the country. We do not charge, because 
we do not believe, that the Administration really intended to 
do him any personal injustice; but certainly the impression 
given to the public by the report of the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, and the other official government publi- 
cations, created unfounded prejudices, and did not do full 
justice either to General McClellan’s abilities or services. 
It is greatly to his credit, and shows him to be possessed of 
some rare qualities of mind, that he should for so long a 
period have borne misrepresentation and contumely without 
doing anything on his own part to set himself right before 
the country. \ 

But his silence is broken at last. His report, which had 
been shelved in the War Department since last,August, is 
now before the country, and if the readers bear any propor- 
tion to the publishers it will find its way to every household 
in the North. Nor will it disappoint the public curiosity, 
for it is a document of very great interest, and is by all odds 
the most valuable and reliable contribution yet made to the 
history of the war for the Union. 

Like all of General McClellan’s publications, this report is 
clearly, vigorously, and tersely written. As a literary com- 
position it is in admirable taste. There are no superfluous 
words, nor are any conclusions stated which are not clearly 
warranted by the facts presented. The prevailing American 
faults of diffuseness, redundancy, and loose generalizing 
cannot be charged against Gen. McClellan’s report. It is 
always direct and to the point. The only exceptions we 
note are some of his proclamations when he first assumed 
command at the West. One or two of these are not in the 
best taste, but they doubtless were intended to suit the ex- 
cited public temper of the time, and were not designed to 
figure in history. 

It is not to be disguised, however, that this report is 
something more than a mere recital of General McClellan's 
relations with the Government and the army. It is clearly 
intended as a vindication of his fame in history, and, whether 
so designed or not, will be used as a presidential campaign. 
document, if not to help his own personal fortunes, then to 
injure whatever member of the present Administration may 
be the standard-bearer of the republican party. It is this 
last use that will be made of the book which will provoke 
heated partisan discussion, in which of course, as usual, the 
truth will be very little regarded. Before this war of abuse 
on the one side and adulation on the other commences, we 
wish to pass, if possible, a dispassionate judgment upon the 
character and services of Major-Gen. George B. McClellan. 

Among the questions in dispute, upon which this report 
‘ought to throw some light,-are the following: (1.) Did 
General McClellan, upon assuming command of the armies of 
the Union, fully comprehend the military problem to be 
solved in the suppression of the rebellion? (2.) Were the 
plans he proposed such as subsequent events proved would 
in all probability have accomplished the objects he had in 
view? (3.) Was he or the Administration more to blame 
for the failure of the Peninsular campaign? (4.) Did he 
comprehend the political situation, and were his views and 
measures touching the slavery question wise and timely? 
(5.) Were there no personal shortcomings to account for his 
downfall ? 

In a previous article we briefly discussed the salient 
features of General McClellan’s plans for the suppression of 
the rebellion, and gave our reasons for believing that he 
fully comprehended the military difficulties he had to deal 
with. A careful perusal of his report confirms us in this 
view, and we think it not too much to say that, had he not 
been interfered with, in all probability the rebellion would 
have been crushed in the second year of the war. We say 
this without intending to reflect upon President Lincoln and 
his advisers, who no doubt acted conscientiously and ac- 
cording to the best light they had. General McClellan him- 
self is much to blame for his own and his army’s misfor- 
tunes, and we will endeavor shortly to show in what re- 
spect. 

But, first of all, with regard to his comprehension of the 
rebellion and his military plans for its suppression. He cer- 
tainly did not underrate it. He realized from the very start 
its magnitude, and the ability, vigor, and determination of 
the men who controlled the new-born confederacy. In this 
respect he showed more statesmanship and military fore- 
sight than any of the leaders of the party in power in 
Washington. The impression was all but universal 
that the Southern States were pitiably weak in all the 
elements of military power, and that the presence in their 
midst of large bodies of discontented slaves placed them at 
the mercy of the North. Even the disaster of Bull Run and 
the surprising vigor shown by the Southerners in the frst 
six months of the war did not cure the North of its dela- 
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sions on this point; hence General McClellan was not lis- 
tened to with patience when he proposed the creation of 
large armies and asked for time to put them in the field. 
When he assumed command the country was in an agony of 
shame and rage at the defeat of Bull Run, and there was an 
imperious demand from all sides for some action that 
would redeem the martial reputation of the North. Our 
foreign relations also looked dubious, and the time spent in 
necessary preparation was deemed lost for no wise purpose 
by a very large and growing party. 

It was General McClellan’s misfortune at this critical 
period to become identified with the conservative or so- 
called pro-slavery party. As might have been anticipated, 
the outbreak of the civil war suggested two very opposite 
policies, one of which the Government was compelled to 
pursue. The first was to avoid the complications likely to 
arise out of the slavery question, and make the issue simply 
union or disunion ; while the other boldly proposed to accept 
the gauge thrown down by the rebels, and make it a war for 
the abolition, as the latter avowedly did for the perpetua- 
tion and extension of slavery. The North was soon divided 
into two hostile. camps on the respective merits of these two 





port of the Union armies. True he does not say the word 
emancipation, but he clearly regarded the contingency of a 
general freeing of the slaves quite as a matter of course. 
We think he erred seriously in not taking more advanced 
ground on the slavery question, but in justice to him it 
should be remembered that he is not on record as an apolo- 
gist for or indorser in any way of that institution. 

An intelligent and unprejudiced reader of this report will 
be struck with the really amazing military sagacity of 
General McClellan. Upon the very opening of the war he 
seemed intuitively to have comprehended just what was 
to be done, and how it was to be accomplished. The war 
has now so educated us all that we know tolerably well the 
military movements which ought to have been undertaken 
to end the rebellion. But when the conflict commenced the 
utmost confusion prevailed as to the plans to be pursued. 
Every man had his theory, but it is not on record that any 
one military head in the country comprehended the whole 
field save alone General McClellan. 

When assigned to command in the West he at once pro- 
jected a campaign or rather two campaigns, which, had they 





policies. Very- naturally the military department of the 
Government inclined to the first—of making it simply a war 
for the Union, leaving out of view entirely the moral ques- 
tions involved in countenancing slavery. General McClellan 
from the start represented this feeling. He argued very 
forcibly, why add to difficulties already very serious? An 
abolition policy announced now will in all probability alienate 
Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, and Missouri, and a restora- 
tion of the Union will be impeded in all the Southern States, 
if the whole frame-work of society is to be remodeled. The 
question was viewed simply from a military point of view, 
and solely from that stand-point it cannot be pronounced 
unwise. The Administration at any rate adopted it, and the 
border states were saved; but whether in consequence of 
that policy or in spite of it will be a question for history to 
settle. 

But General McClellan failed to realize how powerfully 
the conscience of the North had been stirred on the subject 
of slavery. He made no sign which showed sympathy with 
the growing anti-slavery sentiment of the nation, and he 
consequently arrayed against him the powerful party who 
held these advanced views, and who regarded the war as 
their opportunity to carry them out. “It was this hostility, 
which he did nothing to placate, added to the impatience 
of the country for some action, which led to his removal 
from supreme command before the time arrived for his 
military plans to be put in operation. 

But it does not follow at all from this that General 
McClellan cared anything for slavery per se. In his very first 
memorandum to the President, dated August 4, 1861, we find 
him recommending the Administration in effect to convert 
Western Virginia and Western Texas into free states. He 
says: 

“There is another independent movement that has often been 
suggested, and which has always recommended itself to my 
judgment. I refer to a movement from Kansas and Nebraska 
through the Indian territory upon Red River and Western 
Texas, for the purpose of protecting and developing the latent 
Union and free-state sentiment well known to predominate in 
Western Texas, and which, like a similar sentiment in Western 


Virginia, will, if protected, ultimately organize that section into a 
Sree state.” 


He certainly shows no anxiety here to save slavery in 
these localities. On the contrary, he seems to regard the 
formation of free states out of slave territory as desirable. 
Nor do we find that he had any special tenderness for slave 
over other property. In his letter to the President dated 
February 3, 1862, in which he attempts to give that func- 
tionary an idea of his grand plans, he says, speaking of a 
probable capture of Richmond by the Army of the Potomac 
under his command: 


“ After a successful battle our position would be—Burnside 
forming our left; Norfolk held securely; our center connecting 
Burnside with Buell both by Raleigh and Lynchburg; Buell in 
Eastern Tennessee and Northern Alabama; Halleck at Nashville 
and Memphis. 

“The next movement would be to connect with Sherman on the 
left, by reducing Wilmington and Charleston; to advance our 
center into South Carolina and Georgia ; to push Buell either to- 
ward Montgomery, or to unite with the main army’in Georgia; to 
throw Halleck southward to meet the naval expedition from New 
Orleans. 

‘* We should then be in a condition to reduce at our leisure all 
the southern seaports; to occupy all the avenues of communica- 
tion; to use the great outlet of the Mississippi; to re-establish 
our Government and arms in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas; 
to force the slaves to labor for our subsistence instead of that of the 
rebels ; and to bid defiance to all foreign interference. Such is the 
object I have ever had in view—this is the general plan which | 
hope to accomplish. 

“For many long months I have labored to prepare the Army of 
the Potomac to play its part in the programme; from the day 
when I was placed in command of all our armies I have exerted 
myself to place all the other armies in such a condition that they, 
too, could perform their allotted duties.” , 


This grand scheme was, as we now know, spoiled by the 
untimely opening of the campaign in the West, the removal 
of General McClellan from the supreme command, and the 
ill-judged interference of civilians ; but the particular point 
we wish to make in the above is the light in which General 
McClellan regarded slave property. He looked forward to 
the time as a matter of course, when the labor of the slave 
would be lost to his rebel master and transferred to the sup- 


been carried out with success, would have changed the whole 
character of the war. His scheme was, after pacifying 
Kentucky, to seize Nashville and East Tennessee—a not very 
difficult feat at that time. He also proposed to move an 
army up the Kanawha Valley so as to relieve Washington 
by threatening the rebel capital. His communications to 
General Scott on the subject were not heeded or even 
answered. Upon being called to Washington after the defeat 
of Bull Run, he at once sketched the situation inamemoran- 
dum to the President, dated August 4, 1861, which showed 
thathe fully understood it in all its bearings. In this document 
and the subsequent communications and orders he wrote to 
subordinate generals will be found his grand plan, which, it 
will be seen, anticipated all the successful movements of the 
war. A perusal ofhis instructions to Generals Burnside, Buell, 
Butler, Sherman, and Halleck, while he was in supreme com- 
mand is like reading history inadvance. Heanticipated all the 
military contingencies of the war, and provided for them. 
Thus, months before it was attempted, he ordered the taking 
of Fort Pulaski, but at the same time placed upon record his 
reasons for not wishing the occupation of Savannah. In 
General Butler’s instructions he minutely described in ad- 
vance the impediments to be overcome in capturing New 
Orleans. On no one point was he mistaken, as the event 
subsequently proved. His anxiety tocapture Jackson, Miss., 
immediately after New Orleans was secured, is a marked in- 
stance“of his military prescience. Had General Butler obeyed 
his orders Texas would have been cut off from the Confede. 
racy in the spring of 1862, and no blood need have been 
shed at either Vicksburg or Port Hudson. 

But the most remarkable instance of General McClellan’s 
military prevision, and which has so far been strangely over- 
looked, were the precautions he took to prevent an attack 
upon Washington from the direction of the Shenandoah 
.Valley. When the President detached General McDowell’s 
corps from General McClellan’s army, it was upon the ground 
that it was required for the defense of the capital ; yet the 
corps was posted at Fredericksburg, from which point 
Washington was never menaced, while the Shenandoah 
Valley, the true back door to the capital as Stonewall Jack- 
son proved, was entirely overlooked. At Fredericksburg 
General McDowell’s corps was of no more use than if it had 
been located in New York city. 

The reader will notice the date of the following order ; 
it was before General McClellan entered upon the Peninsular 
campaign, and when he supposed he still had charge of 
General Banks’s army : 

“ Heapquarters Army oF THE Potomac, March 16, 1862. 


“Sir :—You will post your command in the vicinity of Ma- 
nassas, intrench yourself strongly, and throw cavalry pickets well 
out to the front. 

“Your first care will be the rebuilding of the railway from 
Washington to Manassas and to Strasburg, in order to open your 
communications with the valley of the Shenandoah. As soon as 
the Manassas Gap railway is in running order, intrench a brigade 
of infantry. say four regiments, with two batteries, at or near the 
point where the railway crosses the Shenandoah. Something like 
two regiments of cavalry should be left in that vicinity to occupy 
Winchester, and thoroughly scour the country south of the railway 
and up the Shenandoah Valley, as well as through Chester Gap, 
which might perhaps be advantageously occupied by a detachment of 
infantry, well intrenched. Block-houses should be built at all the 
railway bridges. Occupy by grand guards Warrenton Junction 
and Warrenton itself, and also some little more advanced point on 
the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, as soon as the railway bridge 
is repaired. ° 

“Great activity should be observed by the cavalry. Besides 
the two regiments at Manassas, another regiment of cavalry will 
be at your disposal, to scout toward the Occoquan, and probably 
a fourth toward Leesburg. 

“To recapitulate, the most important points which should 
engage your attention are as follows : 

“1. A strong force, well intrenched, in the vicinity of Manassas, 
perhaps even Centreville, and another force (a brigade), also well 
intrenched, near Strasburg. 

“2. Block-houses at the railway bridges. ; 

“3. Constant employment of the cavalry well to the front. 

“4. Grand guards at Warrenton Junction and in advance as far 
as the Rappahannock, if possible. 

“5. Great care to be exercised to obtain full and early informa- 
tion as to the enemy. 


«6. The general object is to cover the line of the Potomac and 
Washington. 


“The above is communicated by command of Major-General 
McClellan. 




















; “S. Wituiams, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
*« Major-General N. P. Banus.” 


























We have not room for the report of Colonel Alexander 
(dated April 2, 1862) on the defenses he judged to be neces- 
sary at the points marked out by the commdnder-in-chief> 


who thus modestly in his report alludes to this important 
matter: 


“Before starting for the Peninsula, I instructed Lieutenant- 
Colonel B. S. Alexander, of the United States corps of engineers, 
to visit Manassas Junction and its vicinity, for the purpose of 
determining upon the defensive works necessary to enable us to 
hold that place with a small force. The accompanying letters 
from Colonel Alexander will show what steps were taken by him 
to carry into effect this important order. 

““T regret to say thet those who succeeded me in command of 
the region in front of Washington, whatever were the fears for its 
safety, did not deem it necessary to carry out my plans and in- 
structions to them. Had Manassas been placed in condition for a 
strong defense, and its communications secured as recommended 
by Colonel Alexander, the result of General Pope’s campaign 
would probably have been different. 

* * * * * 

“T may be permitted also to mention that the plans (also unex- 
ecuted by my successor) indicated in my letter of instructions to 
General Banks, dated March 16, 1862, for intrenching Chester 
Gap and the point where the Manassas railroad crosses the Shen- 
andoah, were for the purpose of preventing even the attempt of 
such a raid as that of Jackson in the month of May following.” 


To this singular oversight of Mr. Lincoln and his military 
advisers in not guarding the side gate to Washington, as 
had been recommended by General McClellan immediately 
before being deprived of the supreme command, is to be 
credited the defeat of Banks by Jackson during the follow- 
ing May, a large part of the disasters which occurred to 
Pope, and the two invasions of Maryland by Lee. Yet 
notwithstanding all these warnings, the gaps in the Blue 
Ridge are to this day unintrenched and undefended ; and 
should General Meade ever be driven back, it will be 
through flanking movements of the enemy upon his rear 
through these open gaps in the mountains. 

The following extracts from General McClellan’s dis- 
patches show what his plans were, and how completely he 
comprehended the work he had in hand: 


TO GENERAL BUELL. 


“Wasuineton, Nov. 7, 1861. 

‘“‘ Were the population, among which you are to operate, 
wholly or generally hostile, it is probable that Nashville should 
be your first and principal ubjective point. It so happens that a 
large majority of the inhabitants of Eastern Tennessee are in 
favor of the Union; it therefore seems proper that you should re- 
main on the defensive on the line from Louisville to Nashville, 
while you throw the mass of your forces, by rapid marches, by 
Cumberland Gap or Walker’s Gap, on Knoxville, in order to 
occupy the railroad at that point, and thus enable the loyal citizens 
of Eastern Tennessee to rise, while you, at the same time, cut off 
the railway communication between Eastern Virginia and the Mis- 
sissippi. It will be prudent to fortify the pass before leaving it in 
your rear.” 


* * 


“HEADQUARTERS OF THE Army, 
“ Wasaincton, November 12, 1861. 

“GeneraL:—Upon assuming command of the department, 
I will be glad to have you make, as soon as possible, a care- 
ful report of the condition and situation of your troops, and of the 
military and political condition of your command. The main 
point to which I desire to call your attention is the necesssity of 
entering Eastern Tennessee as soon as it can be done with reason- 
able ch of ; and I hope that you will, with the 
least possible delay, organize a column for that purpose, sufficiently 
guarding at the same time the main avenues by which the rebels 
may invade Kentucky.” 





TO GENERAL SHERMAN. 


“ WasuincTon, Feb 14, 1862. 
* * * ‘After giving the subject all the consideration in my 
power, I am forced to the conclusion that, under present cir- 
cumstances, the siege and capture of Savannah do not promise re- 
sults commensurate with the sacrifices necessary. When I learned 
that it was possible for the gunboats to reach the Savannah River, 
above Fort Pulaski, two operations suggested themselves to my 
mind as its immediate results. 

“First. The capture of Savannah by a ‘coup de main’—the 
result of an instantaneous advance and attack by the army and 


navy. 

“The time for this has passed, and your letter indicates that 
you are not accountable for the failure to seize the propitious 
moment, but that, on the contrary, you perceived its advantages. 

‘ Second. To isolate Fort Pulaski, cut off its supplies, and at 
least facilitate its reduction by a bombardment. 

‘‘ Although we have a long delay to deplore, the second course 
still remains open to us; and I strongly advise the close blockade 
of Pulaski, and its bombardment as soon as the 13-inch mortars 
and heavy guns reach you. I am confident you can thus reduce 
it. With Pulaski, you gain all that is really essential; you 
obtain complete control of the harbor; you relieve the blockading 
fleet, and render the main body of your force disposable for other 
operations. ; 

“T do not consider the p ion of Savannah worth a siege 
after Pulaski is in our hands. But the possession of Pulaskf is 
of the first importance. The expedition to Fernandina is well, and 
I shall be glad to learn that it is ours. 

“ But, after all, the greatest moral effect would be produced by the 
reduction of Charleston and its defenses. There the rebellion had 
its birth ; there the unnatural hatred of our Government is most 
intense ; there is the center of the boasted power and courage of 
the rebels. 

“To gain Fort Sumter and hold Charleston is a task well worthy 
of our great efforts and considerable sacrifices. That is the prob- 
lem I would be glad to have you study. Some time must elapse 
before we can be in all respects ready to accomplish that purpose. 
Fleets are en route, and armies in motion, which have certain pre- 
liminary objects to accomplish before we are ready to take Charleston 
in hand. But the time will, before long, arrive when I shall be 
prepared to make that movement. In the meantime, it is my ad- 
vice and wish that no attempt be made upon Savannah, unless it 
can be carried with certainty by a ‘coup de main.’” 

TO GENERAL HALLECK. 
“ Wasnincten, November 11, 1861. 

* * # “With respect to military operations, it is probable, 
from the best information in my possession, that the interests of 
the Government will be best served by fortifying and holding in 
considerable strength Rolla, Sedalia, and other interior points, 
keeping strong patrols constantly moving from the terminal 
stations, and concentrating the mass of troops on or near the Missis- 
sippi, prepared for such wltertor operations as the public interests 

* 





may demand.” * 
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TO GENERAL BUTLER. , 
“ February 23, 1862. 

# # # “The object of your expedition is one of vital im- 
portance—the capture of New Orleans. The route selected is up 
the Mississippi River, and the first obstacle to be encountered (per- 
haps the only one) is in the resistance offered by Forts St. Philip 
and Jackson. It is expected that the navy can reduce these 
works; in that case you will, after their capture, leave a sufficient 
garrison in them to render them perfectly secure; and it is recom- 
mended that, on the upward passage, a few heavy guns and some 
troops be left at the pilot station (at the forks of the river) to cover 
a retreat in the event of adisaste. * * * 

“A feint on Galveston may facilitate the objects we have in 
view. I need not call your attention to the necessity of gaining 
possession of all the rolling stock you can on the different railways, 
and of obtaining control of the roads themselves. The occupation 
of Baton Rouge by a combined naval and land force should be ac- 
complished as soon as possible after you have gained New Orleans. 
Then endeavor to open your communication with the Northern col- 
umn by the Mississippi, always bearing in mind the necessity of occu- 
pying Jackson, Mississippi, as soon as you can safely do so, either after 
or before you have effected the junction. Allow nothing to divert you 
from obtaining full possession of all the approaches to New Orleans. 
When that object is accomplished to its fullest extent, it will be 
necessary to make a combined attack on Mobile, in order to gain 
possession of the harbor and works, as well as to control the rail- 
way terminus at the city. In regard to this, I will send more de- 
tailed instructions as the operations of the northern column develop 
themselves.”’ 








General McClellan adds in his report : 


“The plan indicated in the above letters comprehended in its 
scope the operations of all the armies of the Union, the Army of 
the Potomac as well. It was my intention, for reasons easy to be 
seen, that its various parts should be carried out simultaneously, 
or nearly so, and in co-operation along the whole line. If this plan 
was wise, and events have failed to prove that it was not, then it 
is unnceessary to defend any delay which would have enabled the 
Army of the Potomac to perform its share in the execution of the 
whole work.’’ 

But the “excessive anxiety of the Administration for a 
movement,” and the premature opening of the campaign in 
the West, spoiled the whole plan, and the scattering, aimless 
fighting which commenced then has continued to this day. 

While, however, thus freely censuring the Administration, 
we would not be understood as exempting General McClel- 
lan himself from all blame. His failure to manage the 
politicians at Washington showed a want of will or 
personal address. Then his very comprehensiveness 
of intellect, joined to his anxiety to insure success, made 
him see lions in his path that did not exist outside of his 
imagination. While the “quaker gun” stories of his enemies 
were absurd, it is undeniably true that his extreme appre- 
hensiveness led him to overrate the numbers of the enemy. 
When the secret history of the rebellion is written, it will be 
found that Johnston had no such force at Manassas and on the 
Potomac as General McClellan supposed he had; nor is it 
credible that any such enormous army was gathered at 
Richmond previous to the seven days’ fighting as he claims 
there were in his report. We doubt if the rebels ever had 
more than 90,000 available troops around Richmond; that 
is to say, very few more than he had himself when he 
changed his base to the James River. That feat was a 
marvel of good management, but one is forced to query, on 
reading the report, why the rebels were not whipped on the 
Chickahominy before the retreat, instead of at Malvern Hill 
afterward? In the report General McClellan tells us tha the 
anticipated retreating for a week, but why did he not or- 
ganize and prepare for victory instead ? 

Were it not for this apprehensiveness—this determina- 
tion to risk nothing upon the slightest hazard, we do not 
see why General McClellan could not have pushed into 
Richmond after the battle of Williamsburg, or again after 
Fair Oaks. 

It must be confessed, however, that General McClellan 
developed more confidence in himself and his troops and 
had less apprehension of the enemy in the campaign which 
ended in the victory of Antietam, than in the Peninsular 
campaign. While General Halleck and the President were 
nervous at the possibility of the rebels slipping into 
Washington around his flank, General McClellan marched 
boldly on, and showed very remarkable skill in the com- 
binations which preceded the battles of South Mountain and 
Antietam. But after this last battle we think he was again to 
blame in not renewing the fight on the next day. Itis urged, 
however, and with a great deal of force, that the respon- 
sibility which rested upon General McClellan was too great 
for him to risk anything. The destruction of the Army of 
the Potemac, either upon the Peninsula or previous to 
the battle of Antietam, would have given Washington to 
the enemy, and have made the restoration of the Union by 
military means well nigh impossible. These considerations 
should be borne in mind in commenting upon the excessive 
prudence of General McClellan while in charge of that 
army. He certainly showed dash in his Western Virginia 
campaign. 

But to sum up, we conclude that, had General McClellan 
been retained in the supreme command, there is every 
reason for believing that the summer of 1862 would have 
seen the war as far advanced as it is now in the spring 
of 1864. Had there been no fighting until April, 1862, as 
he desired, all the armies of the Union could have marched 
at once and pressed back the rebellion, which Jeff. Davis 
subsequently acknowledged attempted at first to cover too 
many points. The victory of Donelson in February, how- 
ever, compelled the South to put forth all its tremendous 
energies.*] A conscription law was passed, and before the 


blow could be followed up by the main armies the whole 
available male population of the South was in the rebel 
ranks. Previous to Donelson the rebel armies were com- 
posed of volunteers, and in numbers were entirely inade- 
quate to defend the various strategic .points. Nothing 
but the pressure of so terrible a defeat would have 
reconciled the South to a stringent conscription act. 
As it was, Donelson lost the South 13,000 volunteers; but 
it was the means of adding at least 150,000 conscripts to 
its armies. This spoiled the whole campaign for the North, 
as our armies attacked various points of the South one 
after the other, instead of simultaneously, and thus at 
every point we were outnumbered. As the defeat of Bull 
Run was the means of developing the vast military strength 
of the North, so the defeat of Donelson compelled the South 
to put forth all its energies. 

It is hardly just, however, to judge the Administration too 
severely. Mr. Lincoln honestly wished to do what was best, 
but partly on account of his circumstances and partly be- 
cause of his education he could not act very differently from 
what he did. The training of a lawyer is not very well 
fitted for making a good general. A planner of great cam- 
paigns needs breadth of view, comprehensiveness, direct- 
ness, a knowledge of how to make time his ally ; but the 
legal mind while active loses in breadth what it gains in 
sharpness and intensity. Mr. Lincoln could not understand 
why, if a rebel army could be whipped at the West, it was 
not done at once, overlooking all the remote consequences. 
Mr. Stanton ridiculed all strategy as absurd. To “move on 
the enemy’s works ” was all that was required to gain vic- 
tories. It is somewhat remarkable that, of the large num- 
ber of lawyers who have entered the armies North and 
South, so few have achieved real distinction, though several, 
like Sickles, have acquired a factitious importance by their 
knowledge of the arts of securing newspaper notoriety. 

Then, again, Mr. Lincoln was fairly compelled to act as he 
did toward General McClellan by his Cabinet and the party 
which supported him. The public temper was impatient 
and imperious, and besides there was a very natural dread 
in Administrative circles lest one man should acquire all 
the glory of putting down the rebellion. 

There is much more we would like to say in connection 
with this report, but our space is exhausted. The edition 
published by Sheldon & Co. includes the Western Virginia 
campaign, which is of great interest. It also contains a 
valuable appendix on the organization and distribution of the 
Army of the Potomac, August 4, 1861, and the composition 
of the army, October 15, 1862. The volume concludes with 
an index which is not so full as it should be. There is no 
entry for Stanton, although that official's dispatches are 
necessarily numerous. The mechanical execution of the 
work is good,and the three maps which are given are interest- 
ing and instructive. It is strange, however, there are not 
more of them. We do not find that there is any material 
difference between the text of the Government and that of this 
edition, with the exception of a telegram from General Halleck, 
which General McClellan apologizes for having himself 
omitted accidentally. It will be noticed, also, that General 
McClellan purposely omits from this report some hasty tele- 
grams sent by him to the War Department when he was in 
the field. His reputation loses nothing by this reserve, as 
the suppressed dispatches were necessarily inaccurate. 








THE LATE DR. LYMAN BEECHER.®* 

F we accept the well-known classification of Lord Bacon, 
and give the foremost rank to the founders of states, 

the divines of America, and of New England in particular, 
deserve to stand high on the roll of fame. The leaders of 
emigration and of civilization in the New England States 
were ministers, who were frequently and not inaptly com- 
pared to Moses guiding his flock in the wilderness. While 
gradually losing their relative pre-eminence, they continued 
to be a power in the state. Especially in the transplanting 
of population and culture from the East to the West, and in 
moulding the institutions of the new communities on the 
south of the great Lakes, the agency of the New England 
clergy was potent and beneficent. Among the American 
ministers of the last generation, none was more conspicuous 
than Lyman Beecher. Thirty or forty years ago, his name 
was familiar in most of the households of the Northern 
States. Having exerted a prominent influence as a preacher 
and ecclesiastic in New England, he removed to theWest, and 
did no small service in that comparatively new region. We 
doubt whether Lyman Beecher has been excelled, or even 
equalled, by any American divine, as a preacher to the peo- 
ple. We recollect to have heard a venerable and discrimi- 
nating clergyman—himself famous for his eloquence in the 
pulpit—say that, having heard the celebrated ministers 


qualities of an effective preacher, superior to them all. 
Thousands who are now living, who have only known him 
as a religious teacher, hold him in admiring and grateful 
remembrance. To many more, his compact form and quick 
step, his ruddy face and speaking eye, and that “ good, gray 
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f Lyman Beecher, D. 
by Charles er. With illustrations. In two volumes. Vol. I. New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1864, 


of his time, he thought Dr. Beecher, in the distinctive 


head,” are a fresh recollection. The marked characteristics 
of Dr. Beecher it is not difficult to define. Atthe foundation 
of his being, if the expression may be allowed, there lay a 
principle of manliness. This was the ground-work of his 
character. The ecclesiastic, the theologian, the preacher, 
did not suppress or disguise theman. The charm of natural- 
ness belonged to him in the highest perfection. He was 
himself, and no other. His thoughts and his words, his ways 
and his manners, whatever defect belonged to them,. were 
his own. They were genuine. He showed his heart in all 
he did. But he had a heart to show. He was possessed of 
ready, lively sympathies and a sunny temper, but below all 
this was a perpetual fountain and steady current of benevo- 
lent feeling. His cheerfulness and quick-sighted humor are 
proverbial. His self-complacency was the feeling of a child 
—a delightful naiveté—in regard to his own performances, 
which was wholly free from envy and the ignoble disparage- 
ment of others, but mingled with hearty admiration of real 
merit wherever seen. He manifested always that blending 
of the feelings of childhood with the powers of manhood, 
which some have made the defining characteristic of genius. 
So true and manly was his nature that he escaped, as much 
by the help of his instincts as through study and experi- 
ence, from unhealthy and finical notions intheology. Indeed, 
health is the best term to describe his mental character. 
Through the most of his life he was a fine example of the “sana 
mens in corporesano.” His moral constitution threw off every- 
thing morbid, and worked itself clear of unwholesome and 
extravagant views of religion. As a public man, acting upon 
his generation, his principal power was thatofanorator. The 
pulpit was his throne. He rejoiced to be there, for he was 
conscious of the power he possessed, and enjoyed the exer- 
tion of it. In the presence ofan audience, his mind glowed. 
He followed no pedantic rules in making or delivering his 
sermons. His recipe for the construction of a sermon was 
to make it first heavy and then hot. Preaching doctrines after 
the old New England custom, he intermingled homely and 
telling illustrations. A penetrating observer of human 
nature, he soon learned what would come home “to the 
bosoms and businesses” of men, and he had the boldness to 
follow out practically his own suggestions. In saying that 
he was chiefly eminent as a preacher, we do not mean to 
speak lightly of his theological ability. He was a thinker, 
and brought to the study of theology a sound common- 
sense and an unusual power of stating truth for the best 
practical effect. He held in New England a high rank as a 
theologian. Yet he was not remarkably acute in the field 
of metaphysical investigation, and has not contributed much 
that is likely to last in this department. His son, Dr. Edward 
Beecher, has exhibited a higher degree of discrimination and 
philosophical talent than is discovered in the writings of his 
father. The peculiar gifts of Lyman Beecher shone out,as we 
have said, in the pulpit, where he rendered religious truth both 
plain and impressive ; in the guidance of souls uninstructed 
or perplexed, through private, pastoral intercourse ; and in 
promoting public reforms, like the successful crusade against 
intemperance, in which he embarked with all the en 
thusiasm and resolution of a Christian knight. In these 
movements, as in everything he did, he went to work with a 
will. He often speaks of his mind as flooded with feeling 
and incapable of rest, in view of some great wrong, or under 
the excitement awakened by the prospect of dealing a heavy 
blow at some part of what he considered the kingdom of 
the Evil One. 


But we must check our pen and trace the career of Dr. 
Beecher as far as the first volume of his biography carries him. 
He was born in New Haven, and was the son ofa sturdy, intel- 
ligent blacksmith, whose anvil stood on the stump of the tree 
under the shade of which John Davenport preached to the 
New Haven colony on the first Sunday after their arrival. 
His mother dying two days after he was born, he was 
reared in the family of an uncle named Lot Benton, who 
resided in Guilford. Lot Benton was a substantial, honest 
farmer, who taught his nephew the catechism, kept him 
diligently at work, and in all respects discharged the office 
of a faithful foster-father. “He had,” as Dr. Beecher nar- 
rated to his children, “strong feelings, hid under a don’t- 
care look, yet spilling over at the corner of his eye. Ifa 
neighbor came to borrow a hoe, Uncle Lot would say, ‘Why 
don’t ye have hoes o’ your own? What d’ye hang on to 
your neighbors for” Then, when the borrower was going 
away, ‘Here, come back; take the hoe, can’t ye? You'll 
break it, I s’pose?”?” Young Lyman Beecher made himself 
familiar with all the trout brooks in the neighborhood. 
For fishing, shooting, ‘and other out-of-door recrea- 
tions, he retained a hearty fondness. After he became 
a minister, he naively notes down, one night, in his diary 
the fatigue he felt from a chase after a squirrel. After ho 
was settled on Long Island, he caused some scandal by 
going a-fishing in company with a deist; and his memoir 
states that he could not resist the inclination to leap into ~ 
boat in which some of his parishioners were going for an 
attack upon a whale, in the peril and excitement of which 
he was eager to partake. In the “Heart of Mid Lothian,” 
Davie Deans urges Reuben Butler’s mother to put her son 
into the ministry, with the argument, “It’s evident this puir 
callant of yours will never be able to do an usefu’ day’s 





work, unless it be as an embassador from our Master.” It 
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was not quite so bad in the case of Lyman Beecher; and 
yet it was an indisposition for farm-work and impatience 
with the slowness of the oxen and with the tediousness of 
following the plow forward and back upon a hill-side, 
coupled with the more positive reason that he had a bright 
mind and a taste for books, that led to his being sent to col- 
lege. In Yale College he had in his class, and then among 
his fellow-students in theology, James Murdoch, a mind as 
opposite to his own as can well be conceived—a dry, 
methodical, accurate student, who afterward did a good 
service in translating and editing Mosheim’s “ History of 
the Church.” Beecher did not love the mathe- 
matics, and therefore, though respected for his talents, 
failed of an appointment at Commencement. Next we 
find him a student of divinity with Dr. Dwight 
a man to whom he felt most deeply indebted, and 
to whom he, in common with so many others, looked up 
as to a “ guide, philosopher, and friend.” His first settle- 
ment in the ministry was in the town of East Hampton, on 
Long Island. There, with his young wife, a lady of rare 
excellence, he began life in earnest. Of the characteristics 
of his preaching we have already spoken. He soon made 
his mark and became known beyond the precincts of his 
parish. Dr. Beecher was an influential agent in “revivals 
of religion,” of which the great religious movement in the 
day of Edwards and Whitefield was the precursor and ex- 
ample. In these periods of extraordinary attentiveness to 
religion, his labors were in great request. His fervor, sim- 
plicity, and skill rendered him peculiarly effective and use- 
ful. He developed what he curiously styled his “ clinical” 
theology, by which he meant his methods of enlightening 
and relieving persons who were perplexed or distressed 
upon the subject of religion. He had made it, he said later, 
a great part of his work to help people out of “the sloughs 
of High Calvinism.” He was himself, in the earlier part of 
his career, disastrously affected by current practical mis- 
takes. Through the influence of Hopkins and Emmons, and 
Edwards on the “ Affections,” there had grown up a concep- 
tion of “ religious experience” which put people upon dis- 
criminating their “ natural” from their “gracious” feelings, 
upon a perpetual self-suspicion and introversion, and culti- 
vated religious distrust as a kind of duty and mark of 
humility. We know not where to look for the parallel of 
this anatomy of the emotions and alternation of darkness 
and light, outside of the “Spiritual Exercises” of Ignatius 
Loyola. The correspondence of Dr. Beecher with the lady 
whom he afterward married, and, at a later period, with his 
children, is a most instructive though painful exhibition of 
the influence of an erroneous conception upon earnest, con- 
scientious, truth-seeking hearts. But Dr. Beecher, by re- 
flection and experience, worked himself free from many of 
the ideas concerning practical religion which he had received 
by tradition, and became qualified thus to offer wise counsel 
to many who were deprived of religious peace because they 
sought for it in a process of self-scrutiny. 


After a ministry in East Hampton of ten years’ duration, 
we find Dr. Beecher transferred to Litchfield. Here, in the 
cultivated society of that town, in his vigorous and accepta- 
ble professional labors, in pleasant intercourse with his 
friends abroad—with the New Haven divines, Taylor, Fitch 
and Goodrich—he spent the happiest period of his life. 
The law school and the lawyers gathered about it gave to 
Litchfield in the eyes of an intellectual man a special 
attractiveness. But here it was that sorrow darkened his 
household. His wife, and others only less dear, he followed 
to the grave. 
incidents which cannot fail to move all to whom the human 
heart and the joy and sorrow that are mingled in the cup of 
human life are sacred to look upon. Upon a letter from his 
deceased wife, written in 1798, before their marriage, there 
“is indorsed in a tremulous hand, ‘ Roxana, beloved still, 
this Dec. 5, 1854, Lyman Beecher.’ ” 


Dr. Beecher, like the New England ministers generally, 
took an active part in politics. Whilst he was at Litchfield, 
there occurred the great change by which the Congregaticnal 
Church ceased to be the established church of Connecticut, 
and the Congregational clergy “the standing order.” This 
change, which accomplished the overthrow of the Federal 
party, was carried against the most earnest opposition of 
the ministers, among whom Dr. Beecher was a zealous com- 
batant. Like Dr. Dwight and many others, when the deed 
was done he indulged the most gloomy forebodings respecting 
the prospects of religion, which was now to receive no 
ionger the support of the state. . He lived, however, long 
enough to laugh at his fears and to rejoice in the revolution 
which threw the Church back upon its own energies and re- 
sources, and which was followed by a great quickening in 
religious and philanthropic exertions. 


It was during his residence at Litchfield that Dr. Beecher 
Jed the way in an organized movement to check the increas- 
ing habits of intemperance in the use of strong drink. 
There was no doubt a great and growing evil to be 
attacked. Inebriety was the one destructive vice of New 
England ; nor was the evil at all confined to this portion of 
the country. Dr. Beecher engaged with his wonted ardor 
and industry in the assault upon this vice. He quickly 
found efficient co-operation, and to him the merit belongs 


This volume of biography narrates pathetic | 
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in a large degree, of awakening public attention to a widely 
prevalent immorality. 

As a theological writer, Dr. Beecher had begun to be 
active and well known. Inconjunction with his New Haven 
friends, he wrote for the old Christian Spectator, whose theo- 
logical essays were the beginning of controversies destined 
to exert a wide influence upon theological opinion and upon 
the American church. The first volume of this memoir 
closes with an account of a sermon, famous in its day, which 
Dr. Beecher preached at Worcester, Massachusetts, at the 
time when the Unitarian controversy was breaking out—a 
controversy in which, as might be expected, he took a con- 
spicuous part. 

The volume which has afforded the occasion for the fore- 
going remarks is a conglomerate. It is made up in part of 
reminiscences of the subject of the biography, which were 
taken down from his lips not, many years before his death. 
These are full of pith and humor. They present a capital 
picture of the old time in New England. The kitchen life 
and farm life ; the “Sabbath” kept with so much rigor from 
the sundown of Saturday until three stars could be seen on 
the evening of Sunday; the absorption of the mind of the 
community, which had few other sources of excitement, in 
the hard questions of theology; the piety and the thrift, 
the strong intelligence and sterling integrity, of a past gen- 
eration—all these are vividly and humorously depicted. We 
are saved the necessity of making extracts by the various 
specimens of Beecheriana which the daily journals have 
culled from the work before us. We give ouly a single 
passage : 

“T had a good, orthodox education ; was serious-minded, con- 
scientious, and had a settled fear of God and terror of the day of 
judgment. * * * * One Sunday, Spring (my first deg) and 
I stayed at home in the forenoon. Spring and Spot, Uncle Tim’s 
dog, would visit on Sundays, and off they went to the woods to 
hunt squirrels. This time they found a rabbit. I had great 
workings. I knew it would be wrong. But nevody was there. 
After holding back as long as I could, [ let go, and went down to 
the branch [a little brook]. The rabbit had run to his burrow, and 
the dogs could not reach him. I stayed awhile, but conscience 
tormented me so that I went back. Then I had nothing to do; 
so I took the big Bible and read Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, and 
the Revelations till I was tired. Then I fell to whittling, and 
made elder pin-boxes. But when they were made I was so con- 
science-smitten that I gathered them up and threw them into the 
we Oiaiewh, now, this thing of personal identity! Here I am 
now, an old man, telling you this story about a little boy; and yet 
I feel that I am the same person now that I was then.” 

The father’s reminiscences are illustrated and supple- 
mented by the recollections of his children, which are pre- 
sented generally in the form of letters to the Rev. Charles 
Beecher, the compiler of the work—the same whose fre- 
quent mishaps as a child, such as falling upon the sharp 
end of a nail, receiving thumps upon the head, and the like, 
are amusingly commemorated in old letters of the family. 
In his recent experience of ecclesiastical councils, he must 
have felt that his evil genius was still pursuing him. If Dr, 
Beecher has not written much that is read at the present 
day, he still lives in his children. Of Dr. Edward Beecher, 
aremarkable divine and scholar, we have already spoken. 
Another son is still an orator in the pulpit, who is heard 
with as much eagerness as was the father in his palmiest 
days, and whose unexhausted fertility and eloquence all 
acknowledge. One daughter has long been known as a 
writer of influence and a teacher of youth, while another is 
the author of the most pathetic and most popular of modern 
romances. The book which they have given to the public 
is an unvailing of family history, more unreserved and de- 
tailed than it is usual to allow. But it is an honest and, on 
account of the very feature we have just named, a deeply 
interesting book. It is the detailed history of a family, and 
therefore contains much that is adapted to touch the sensi- 





bilities of the reader. The impression which the perusal of | 
it has produced upon our own feeling must be our excuse to | 
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suit their great ideas and the magnificent future which they had 
marked out for themselves. But, like most compromises, corru- 
gated iron has proven a failure, and all the cheap plaster-of-Paris 
statuary and tawdry bunting diplayed outside and inside the 
building cannot make it beautiful and attractive. 

The performances at the Hippotheatron are not such as might be 
expected from the rhetoric of the inaugural advertisements. Old 
horses amble gently about the ring with broad platforms upon their 
backs, and thin-shanked men and painted women disport them- 
selves upon these platforms ; but you may see as much as this at 
any traveling show at half the price and without any of the bun- 
come. Mr. Eaton Stone, the bare-backed rider, is indeed a star 
amiong such performers. It is very curious, this popular love of 
circus actors. In country places, where no other amusements are 
ever offered, the circus naturally draws crowds; but in New York . 
where better kinds of amusement are plentiful, we cannot under- 
stand why the circus is equally thronged. Christopher North, in 
one of his Noctes Ambrosiana, eulogizes Ducrow for page after 
page; but then Ducrow was a master. The most intelligent of 
our citizens used to go to Niblo’s to see the Zoyrara and the Han- 
lons; but then these artists were matchless. Still, the same 


crowds, the same applause, and the same praise attend the per- 
formances of the present vastly inferior riders, acrobats, and 
gymnasts, and all concerned are as well satisfied as ever. Why 
should we not be? 

It is in fact impossible to frame any theory which will account 
for the likes and the dislikes of that strange creature called the 
Theatrical Public. Go to Wallack’s when an elegant cumedy is 
being played, and you find it there. Go to the Winter Garden 
where the Florences are murdering the poor, innocent Ticket-of- 
Leave-Man, and you find it there. Go to the Olympic, where the 
new comedy is as broad as itis long, and you find the publie there. 
Go to Niblo’s when the Barney Williamses are caricaturing Irish 
character, and you find it there. At the moral Menagerie, at the 
moral or immoral Museum, at the negro minstrel halls. at the con- 
cert-saloons, at the circuses—everywhere this same public. Now 
it is applauding virtue, and now vice. Now laughing at refined 
wit, and now at coarse, vulgar jokes. Now interested in an intri- 
cate plot, and now in a wrestling match. Now calling Lester 
Wallack “ta dear,” and now bestowing the same tender phrase 
upon the “* What Is It?” Now listening with eager attention to 
Shakespeare’s immortal tragedies, and now following with bated 
breath the fortunes of a melodramatic hero, all rant and rave and 
rubbish. Now declaring that Forrest is the great tragedian, in 
spite of his piano legs, and now giving the crown to a Dutch pre- 
tender, with a weak voice and a weaker intellect. Now worship- 
ing cold Kate Bateman, and now the giantess Vestvali. Now 
weeping with the hysterical Heron, and now rollicking with Mrs. 
John Wood. But enough—we are drifting too far away from the 
circus. We cease to wonder why the public goes there and is in- 
fatuated with scantily dressed women and with men who have 
much more muscle than brains. 

It is not necessary for us to satirize the circus. The circus 
managers have been kind enough to do that for themselves, and 
have so saved us the trouble. At both the Hippotheatron and the 
Amphitheater troupes of trained dogs and monkeys are on exhibi- 
tion. The dogs trot round the ring like horses. The monkeys 
ride upon the dogs and perform all sorts of feats. Poor things! 
They must have suffered severely before they learned their tricks 
thoroughly, but certainly they have not suffered more than the 
poor men, women, children, and horses they imitate. A broken 
back or leg or head is dreadful for a monkey, but it is worse for a 
human being. The whip of the impatient master cuts keenly 
through a monkey’s skin, but it stings more cruelly when applied 
to human flesh. Ah! if some expert were to reveal the mysteries 
of the circus and tell us frankly what he has undergone and what 
he has seen others suffer, the Hippotheatron would seem a more 
dismal place, and the clown would cease to be funny! But what 
do the circus performers think when they see these trained mon- 
keys going through all their feats as well as—nay, better than— 
the best man or woman of them all? Do they feel the satire and 
wince at the caricature? After years and years of patient toil 
and terrible pain they find themselves outdone by monkeys! 
They can ride upon bare-backed steeds: the monkeys can do the 
same. They canjump and climb and throw somersaults : socan the 
monkeys. They can twist their bodies into indescribable contor- 
tions: the monkeys do it better. They can hang for some minutes 
by one hand: the monkeys can hang for hours by their tails. They 
have been trying hard all their lives to transform themselves into 
monkeys and have not succeeded, for in all gymnastic exercises 
the monkey is still unequaled. This must be a bitter reflection to 
the circus performers; and, as they are generally such clever peo- 
ple unprofessionally, we wish they would all decide to stop trying 
to be monkeys, and content themselves with being men. 

There is another point which we cannot overlook, and this is 
the low, indecent jokes of the so-called clowns. No gentleman, 
and still less can any lady, listen to their vulgar twaddle without 
a blush. Even the negro minstrels are shrewd enough to avoid 


any disappointed reader for not spicing our review with the | this error. As the Hippotheatron is now conducted, it is in this 


expected amount of fault-finding. 
“a , | tenanced by respectable people. 





respect a disgrace to the proprietors, and deserves to be discoun- 
It is time the circus managers 
found out that vulgarity is not fun, and that nothing indecent can 


| ever win the good Anglo-Saxon name of wit. 


AMUSEMENTS. 





THE HIPPOTHEATRON. 


Tue popular taste for the equine drama appears to have experi- | 
enced a revival. There are now no less than three large circuses | 
in active operation in this city, and they are all crowded every night. 
Two of these circuses are dignified by very long names. The 
Amphitheater is a circus in the lower part of Broadway. The Hip- | 
potheatron is a circus opposite the Academy of Music. The only | 
cireus which calls itself by its proper title is located in the Bowery. | 
As the Hippotheatron is the most pretentious of these establish- 
ments, we select it as the subject of this article, although much that | 
we have to say will apply to either of the other two circuses as | 
well. 

The Hippotheatron building is of corrugated iron. This mate- 
rial doubtless has it advantages, but it also has its defects. For 
example, when the building is full of people, the moisture from | 
their breath collects upon the chill iron of the roof, and there con- 
denses. The consequence is a sort of miniature shower, from | 
which the handsome bonnets of the ladies suffer and by which | 
velvet cloaks are sometimes badly spotted. Corrugated iron was, | 
we presume, 8 compromise upon the part of the circus managers. 
The city authorities would not allow them to use wood; they | 





ART. 
BOSTON. 
Boston, March 26, 1864. 

P. F. RornerMev’s picture, “ Christian Martyrs in the Coliseum,”’ 
is now on exhibition here. The horrible strife and slaughter of 
the Roman Amphitheater itself we only catch a glimpse of— 
that glimpse shocking enough. The scene commanding our in- 
terest directly is in one of the arches outside of the arena, where, 
preparatory to their sufferings within, the martyrs await their 
summons. Here are groups comprising the condemned, and the 
guards hurrying some to the point of sacrifice—men and women, 
old age, the fullness of life, and infancy. We shall describe it no 
farther. We are really unwilling to summon again before our 
eyes the awful agony, terror, and despair of the most painful pic- 
ture. It is harrowing, revolting. One might walk army hos- 
pitals, séek scenes of the greatest distress, stand by death-beds, 
for weeks, and not have his emotions so excessively afflicted. All 
that saves the composition from being solely a moral rack is the 
beauty and sublimity of one figure: it is that of a lovely woman, 
who, amid the horror surrounding her, and on the point of being 
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dragged by the brutal guards (one of whom has seized her arm so 
fiercely that you see the delicate skin swelling beside his cruel 
fingers, and the other clutching her bare shoulder with a mailed 
hand) to a most torturing death, raises her eyes with an expres- 
sion full of courage, faith, and glory, to the Father’s home, for 
whose sake to die, even by the tormente which await her, is a 
happiness; so beautiful, so young, so womanly, the hand which 
the soldier drags at being even then clasped for the last time by 
the husband she parts with, whose agony is hidden by his bent 
figure and bowed head (the painter dared not attempt to portray 
emotion extreme as that the imagination may picture in the 
unseen face of that most miserable man), she seems to say with 
those eyes beaming with the loveliness of Christian faith, “ In thy 
cause, oh God, death is victory! Thy will be done!” 

That the picture is grandly conceived, wonderfully drawn, and 
skillfully colored, we saw, or rather we remembered, when the 
emotions which filled the mind in presence of the subject had 
been driven out and trampled down in the noise and crowd of 
Tremont street. We were glad their pain had gone out from us; 
were rejoiced when we could think of it as a picture and not as 
the reality (almost) of suffering. Of such a painting we would 
not discourse with the technicalities of art-criticism. We could 
not if we would. 

A quaint pleasure we had, a few days ago, in seeing the first 
portrait Ames ever painted. It was that of a brother, done when 
the artist was twelve years old, in his then studio, his father’s 
woodshed, on a blackboard. That primitive canvas had after- 
ward been chopped from to furnish kindlings; the portrait alone 
was left with its hacked edges, and so it has remained to this 
time; and there it laid, not more than fifteen feet from its author’s 
last work, ‘The Old Oaken Bucket.” 

There are several of G. L. Brown's pictures to be seen in the 
stores now. We know of his popularity as an artist, and have 
faith in his talent, and we areeven somewhat constrained to the 
general opinion, and our own judgment abashed before the fact 
of his twenty years of study and experience; but, however much 
admiration for his handiwork we may have commenced with, it 
has diminished before every new proof of it. Not because his 
subjects are not chosen with great taste and knowledge of effect, 
nor because of want of variety, volume, striking outlines, points 
to catch the eye and interest, joyful tints, admirable drawing and 
arrangement; but because, after he has gained all that, he seems 
to steal from the result by an unfortunate elabcrateness and 
polish of color, The colors as tints are all excellent, beautiful 
(though perhaps more true to the climate he studied than to that 
in which he practices), but they are so varnished, so new, so thin. 
so patent-leathery, that his paintings to our eye are constantly 
losing their excellence. That manner gives a glaze to his portraits 
of nature’s face, like a certain shine on the human countenance, 
often spoiling its beauty. We are reminded of his excellences, 
and regret a fresh evidence of that unfortunate treatment of his 
colors in the last picture of his we have seen. It is called ‘“‘ The 
Oysterman’s Retreat—a bay and point near Norwalk, Conn.” 

Gay, of this city, is a very skillful landscape painter—a very warm 
and unaffected colorist, infusing much poetry in his subjects. He 
must soon command, indeed he does already, appreciation beyond 
Boston limits. But unfortunately we thiuk. for him, some 
admirer (perhaps a young girl just feeling the attractiveness 
of composition, at the same time, probably, that Cupid, hiding 
behind the admired one’s easel, is letting fly darts at her) has 
taken to a wholesale adulation of the artist in a daily journal, 
which, twice or thrice in the week, devotes a half column to the 
print of the most extravagant adjectives and verbosity and similes 
in description of Mr. Gay’s genius. This city generally gives the 
lie to ‘‘ A prophet hath not honor in his own country.” 

In one of the art-stores (on Tremont street) are just now « few 
of the best water-colored pictures we have ever seen. Two by 
Paul Weber, landscapes; two by Buckley, scenes from Shake- 
speare’s comedies ; and several by other artists, among which the 
most excellent, we think, are by Hollis, of London. For small 
size pictures, water colors in the ablest hands rival, in our estima- 
tion, particularly in landscape, those of oil in present effect. In 
picking out elaborate or minute foregrounds they are vastly 
serviceable. 





CROPSEY’S CORFE CASTLE. 


Mr. Cropsey’s return to this country to work with his brother 
artists, under the immediate influence of our rapidly intensifying 
national life, is signaled by the exhibition of a work commenced 
in England and completed here, representing Corfe Castle, a pic- 
turesque and romantic ruin on the coast of Dorsetshire, England. 
Mr. Cropsey’s name is perhaps more familiar and representative to 
the immediate successors of Cole than to those whose art-growth 
is comprised within the past five years. Since Mr. Cropsey’s de- 
parture from this country our art has developed and been enriched 
with great and memorable landscapes, and a few figure pictures 
which truly render the home-life of our people. And though Mr. 
Cropsey before going abroad had won a distinguished and deserved 
position among our first landscape painters, he has been so long 
absent, and so few of his latest and best works have been seen 
here, that he may be said to present himself as one who has to 
vindicate the luster of his former reputation by offering us works 
sufficient to build another and better. The limited circle of ten 
years past loved and still cherish his genius ; but art now, in this 
country, appeals to a much wider, and certainly a more learned 
class, and is under the influence of ideas which, if exaggerated in 
their action, are certainly effective and inflexibly exacting. It is 
to the dominance of those ideas that we owe the best of the art 
of all times—ideas that are not the exclusive offspring of any one 
mind or age, but ideas that made Phidias great, that made Titian 
great, that made Turner great; ideas that were vindicated by the 
realism of Homer, the eloquence of Rousseau, the splendid, illogi- 
cal, and vital utterances of Ruskin ; ideas which were ignored by 
the imitators of Raphael, the classicists of France, and those spe- 
cious and false generalizers, the successors of Reynolds in the 
English school. Under different watchwords the best thinkers 
and ablest doers have rallied men to study nature. Obedience to 
that appeal, whether it be the voice of one’s own genius or the 
shriek of a fanatic outside, is the secret of the truest and best that 
iliustrates the history of art. It js but justice for us to observe 
that Mr. Cropsey’s art-career gives evidence of high regard for 


that truth. He has been a close and intelligent student of nature, 
and, possessing an organization of much sensibility, and a mind not 
without true poetic feeling, has painted pictures that have an en- 
during value. 

The picture now on exhibition at the art emporium of Mr. 
Schaus is large and important. It may be taken as the measure 
of the influence of the English school of landscape art on Mr. 
Cropsey’s work ; and it also invites comparison with the paintings 
of men who have remained with us to celebrate in art the gran- 
deur or sweetness of American landscape nature. The first im- 
pression of Mr. Cropsey’s picture is not pleasant, but discordant in 
its color-notes. There is in his painting a manifest want of har- 
mony and of simplicity that is especially unpleasant to one educated 
in the American school, which is distinguished by those very charac- 
teristics; so much so, in fact, that our painters have exposed them- 
selves to the charge of want of invention and meagerness of design: 
We find that Mr. Cropsey’s picture is injudiciously put together, and 
that while one part is feelingly and truly painted, another is cheap 
and commonplace in execution. Unlike Bierstadt’s ‘“‘ Rocky 
Mountains,” Mr. Cropsey’s picture is not equally painted. In 
parts it meets the very highest requirements of landscape art, and 


in fineness of mental power far exceeds that expressed in the 
“ Rocky Mountains” by Bierstadt; yet it cannot be compared to 
that in point of sustained and obvious excellence. Bierstadt’s 
picture is good prose, while Cropsey’s is variable, in parts unfluent 
and ineffective, in others attaining the very heights of poetic ex- 
pression. For instance, the whole lower portion of Mr. Cropsey’s 
work, from the base of the hill on which stands the castle to 
the foreground, is wretchedly painted and disagreeable in color. 
The green is offensively crude, and the artist’s touch does not ren- 
der grass. Again, the obtrusive blackberry vine in the foreground 
is too large in its leafage for true relation to the other forms in the 
picture, and is so disposed, with the growth of ferns in one corner, 
that it makes three repeated masses similar in form and unpleas- 
ant in character, which, to say the least, reflect no credit on Mr. 
Cropsey’s management of the foreground. 

The painting of the rainbow is not successful, and it is so 
prominent that the artist’s failure is the more apparent. We too 
well remember the matchless rainbow in Church’s ‘“ Niagara” to 
be pleased with that in Mr. Cropsey’s work, which gives us nothing 
of the play of color, the evanescence and phantom glory which may 
be taken as the essential characteristics of a rainbow. The paint- 
ing of a rainbow may be called a mere trick, a piece of executive 
dexterity, and no sign of rare power in an artist; but it is none 
the less a test of subtlety in touch and fine appreciation of the 
primitive colors. 

We have thus far taken pains to state some of the most palpable 
shortcomings of Mr. Cropsey’s “‘ Corfe Castle.” It now remains 
for us tu express our admiration of the truly fine parts of, and to 
recognize the refined strength and mental caliber shown in, the 
work. We do so the more readily since Mr. Cropsey’s best quali- 
ties are of a rare and fine order, out of which grows the most 
poetic and fresh art-work. 

If Mr. Cropsey’s picture were composed simply of the hills, the 
hamlet, the castle, and the look far beyond over the country, with 
its sky, its clouds, its finely rendered passing shower, we should 
rank it among the noblest and truest of landscapes. The sense of 
air, the drawing of the hills, the painting of the peat-burning ham- 
let, is true, free, and unpretendingly good. The different planes 
of objects—and under gas-light—the full space and radiance of 
the sky beyond the clouds is given so well that we forget the 
crowded arrangement of the picture, the want of oneness and har- 
mony in effect of color, and absence of relation of parts. As it is, 
it remains to us a picture expressive of fine mental power, but 
unimaginative in presentation of subject-matter; showing a poetic 
sense in the treatment of the sky, but overcrowded by a tendency 
to rely on fullness and variety of material for interest, rather than 
powerful grasp of essential idea and dependence on that to engage 
the whole attention. Such as it is, it fails to rank Mr. Cropsey 
with our three foremost painters. It has parts fine enough to 
place him among them as a peer, but it is incomplete enough to 
excite regret, and in passages, we repeat, falls below the work of 
men of inferior power. This incompleteness is so persistent in 
Mr Cropsey’s work that it is difficult for us to resist the conclusion 
that something is incomplete and incongruous in his nature. For 
whatever inevitably characterizes a man’s works must characterize 
himself, because a work of art, a true painting or poem, is the 
growth, not of the accidents, or of the superficial soil of a man’s 
heart, but of his essential nature, which may lie hidden under 
vulgarest manners or the most polished conventionalisms of 
society. But when a painter has given us so much true and poetic 
art as Mr. Cropsey, we forgive his lapses and inadvertencies, even 
as we regret them. Mr. Cropsey has shown himself to be a true 
artist and untiring student; the faults of his work are the result 
of absence of judgment and fine sense of harmony. Yet so long 
as we remember the poetry and truth of his ‘“‘ White Mountains,” 
painted some years ago, and now in the private gallery of R. M. 
Oliphant, of this city, we must cherish hirn as one of our best and 
most genuine landscape painters, and hope he will eliminate from 
his style the crude greens and metallic surface of the English 
school of landscape painting to reproduce the more solemn and 
rich hues of our American fall, as rendered in his earlier and 
better works. 

J. F. Kenserr.—Mr. Kensett is about completing the largest 
and most important landscape we have as yet seen on his easel. 
It will be placed on exhibition at the gallery of Goupil & Co. by 
Mr. Oliphant, its most fortunate possessor, who, with character- 
istic liberality, devotes the proceeds of the exhibition to the Sani- 
tary fund. Mr. Kensett’s picture is rarely beautiful, representing 
a portion of Lake George, and it also expresses most happily a 
serene and self-possessed artistic temperament. The private view 
of this picture on the evening of the 14th of March will be quite an 
event in the artistic world. Until then we withhold critical 
statement of its worth. 

Meissonrer.—Mr. Knoedler, of Goupil & Co., has recently re- 
ceived a picture by Meissonier. Perhaps not equal to the celebra- 
ted ‘*Chess Players.”’ it is yet a most astonishing example of 
finished and refined painting. Carefully considered in every partic- 
ular, and also realistic, it comes to us as a witness that the eye and 
hand of the painter is truer and may co-operate to produce a work 
excelling the much vaunted exactness of a photograph. But 
Meissonier, though an original man in his way, is not one of our 
favorites. The pleasure derived from his works rarely extends be- 
yond that of the purely imitative. He is neither a man of ideas 
nor of feeling ; he is simply a wonderful, conscientious painter, who, 
ina genre of his own, can realize his subject, which is seldom 
ambitious or even noble in motive, with a completeness that 
rivals if it does not excel the old painters of the ish school. 
Meissonier’s range is limited. He can render character and the 
expression of men in ordinary situations with exactness and 
intensity ; but he has never committed himself to paint sentiment 
or passion or any look of the soul that is its sweetness or grandeur. 
He has painted the men of to-day in Paris in the costumes of the 
last century; and we know of but one picture in which he has 





introduced a woman. He is not a colorist in the largest sense of 


that term, but he never offends by striking a false note. This 
because he has a fine sense of harmony. What we must admire 
in Meissonier is the perfection in his execution. He carries his 
work to its utmost in finish, and while he elaborates the part# he 
never fails to paint the face with the same conscientious realism 
Bat he is not a poetin his art ; he is simply a wonderful draughts- 
mah, a master uf composition, so far as it relates to the manage- 
ern of two or three figures, and he has a delicate and exquisite 
touch. 





THE GREAT FRENCH ETCHER MERYON. 
Lasr week we proposed to offer our readers a paragraph or two 
from the last number of the Fine Arts Quarterly Review. We dv 
so now, remarking that it is from an article on ‘‘ Modem Etching 


in France,” by Mr. Hamerton, after Ruskin the ablest and most 
learned art-critic in England : 


“There are two orders of artistic intellect strongly opposed to 
each other, each of which has for a time governed the world 
alone. They may be represented by two words, Discipline and 
Phantasy—better still by two civilizations, the Greek and Medic. 
val. In our own time the two stand face to face, on the same 
soil, in the same cities, struggling for the permanent mastery of 
the modern world. There are, inJLondon and Paris, living Goths 
and living Greeks, each embodying in artistic forms the essence of 
the Gothic and Grecian spirits. Gustave Doré is a truth Goth, so 
is Victor Hugo; Ingres, disciplined and narrow as a Greek. But 
hitherto we have but one artist in whose organization the two powers 
dwell side by side as they doin the streets of our cities. Strangely 
representative of our age is the etcher Méryon. He has the 
Gothic sense of the weird, the picturesque, the multitudinous; he has 
at the same time the antique love of pure, clear line, and infinitely 
slight and subtle curvature, There is scarcely one of his etchings 
in which the two elements do not relieve and re-enforce each other. 
For be it observed, the picturesqueness of your merely picturesque 
artist is never really rich and delightful, for it lacks a foil. And 
for the same reason, the most classical rigidity will never look 
pure, but only mechanical, if there is not close to it some natural 
wildness and freedom. The chief power of Méryon’s etchings, 
and their singular originality, consists in the helpful and 
effective contrast of two elements so strongly opposed as 
these. . 3 His drawing of the Parisian Morgue 
is as clear as a photograph, and would look almost like 
a copy of one, were it not for the subtle Greek curvature play- 
ing in the apparently straight lines, and given them life and value. 
And if you want to see how Méryon feels Gothic, look at the won- 
derful study called the Abside de Notre Dame, atthe Tonselle Rue de 
la Tizanderie, at the Gallerie Notre Dame, and in all his etchings 
where a bit of Gothic comes. And where the two feelings are both 
required for the interpretation of one building, as in the St. Etienne 
du Mont, whose architecture would tempt a Goth to enrich and a 
Greek to refine, Méryon, with the strange equity of his double gift, 
cuts clearly the straight lines of the tower as if it were a column 
of marble, and then turns happily to the picturesque ornaments of - 
the base. 

“ Of all living French etchers, Méryon is, I think, unquestiona- 
bly the greatest. He is gifted with two grand gifts—eyes 
keen to see, and imagination mighty to transform. Victor 
Hugo said of his works: ‘They are visions.” . .. . It 
needed a poet to celebrate the last hours of old Paris. And the 
poet came, holding an etching-needle (the best instrument, except 
the brush, for the direct expression of feeling) and endowed 
with a strong love for Paris, his birthplace, love far brought from 
long sea-voyages, for Charles Méryon was a sailor, a naval officer. 
[ have no hesitation in assigning to Meéryon a place 
among the great aquafortists of the world. He is true to the most 
patient and affecting fidelity ; he feels with passionate earnestness, 
and he is gifted with an imagination so strangely fascinating and 
strikingly original that his art is nothing less than the utterance 
of a direct and peculiar inspiration.” 


ART NOTES. 

Acapemie pes Beaux Arrs.—M. Heese, a historical, relig- 
ious, and moral painter, was elected on the 31st of October, 1863, 
to fill the vacancy made by the decease of Eugene Delacroix, in 
preference to one of the few men who could have followed the de- 
ceased master without a cruel sense of bathos, Gerome. Shortly 
before, on the 26th of September, M. Cabanel had been chosen to 
succeed Horace Vernet. 

Art in America is represented in the English Fine Arts Quar- 
terly Review by the following paragraph, which we take from that 
review. It is absurd, and would be amusing, but for its stupid- 
ty: “ Asmgrica.—A part of the well-known Barnum Museum 
was sold by auction in November, including a series of portraits 
painted by the late Rembrandt Peale, of a number of the celebri- 
tiés of some half-century ago. The large-sized portrait of Wash- 
ington brought $530; Calhoun, $65; Henry Clay, $63. The 
total was $16,000.” We congratulate the Quarterly on the varied 
and profound knowledge of American art for the last quarter 
which the above indicates. 3 

Excettent Art Axnticix.—The last number of the Saturday 
Review offers its readers a well-written, well-thought. and conclu- 
sive paper on “ Poetical and Prosaic Art,” a distinction we have 
often endeavored to illustrate in our comments on cotemporary 
painters: We recommend the following paragraph to our readers: 

ie Why should people find it so hard # matter to accept this doc- 
trine, that the quality of all art depends on the quality of the 
artist’s mind? In stating it, we have felt it almost necessary to 
apologize for its utter want of novelty or strikingness. Yet when 
we look at general criticism on the fine arts, in liew of such intel- 
ligible language, we find ourselves in a fairy land peopled with High 
and Low, Historical and Naturalistic, Real and Ideal, Generali- 
zation, Particularity, and other phantorns of the sort; and amongst 
them all we see my Lady Fashion, and Mr. Common-Place stalk- 
ing like things of flesh and blood in the region of shadows, and 
naturally, by their own proper and réal force, guiding the crowd 
of real spectators into the limbo of popular taste. Meantime 
Dante and Virgil go by with surprise, and pass on to write an 
Zineid or & Commedia with » Lascia dir le gentif Such 
artists know, unconsciously perhaps, that, as it is by his mind 
that man is superior to animals, so it is ever by the quality 
of that mind that one man’s work differs from another's. The 
reason why those who are not Dante or Virgil try to deny this 
must be a consciousness that it would be fatal to their own pre- 
tentions. The gods have not made them poetical, but they may 
get fashion to accept them as masters if the public eye be fixed 
on their ‘ breadth,’ or their ‘idealization,’ or the jingle of their 
meter, or the thrilling interest of their subject. at they can- 
not bear to hear said is that the power of a man’s han! is limited 
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by the power of his brain. What they also do not see is that they 
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too, if they would accept it, have an equally useful and indispen- “Hence Bu » Claret, and Port, 


sable part to play, and that it is wiser to produce honest prose 
than sham poetry.” 

Wiutiems —In addition to the two remarkable pictures by Meis- 
sonier is a most charming i of the sw and skill of 
Willems, a painter well known here, and who seems to have com- 
mitted himself to paint from one model, and that a pure, dove- 
eyed, beautiful girl, with just enough peculiarity in her face to 
make it interesting. In Mr. Knoedler’s gallery the two Meis- 
sonier’s hang each side of Willems’s exquisite picture, which is 
refined, clear, and natural in color. Like most of Willems’s 
works, the one now on exhibition represents daylight with much 
reality, and is entirely free from anything like forced effects. 
There are no positive darks or lights in the work ; or the gradation 
is so fine that one is not conscious of the transitions. The style is 
quiet and peculiar, and at the same time elegant. Looking at this 
picture, one is conscious that the artist is an original man, pure 
and elevated, and characterized by refined strength. 

La Farce.—A perfect gem in the way of color and treatment 
by Mr. La Farge is now at Goupil’s—a little Japanese cup with a 
flower or two floating in it. Subtle and original, it is so exquisite 
in painting that one can almost breathe the odor of the soft and 
beautiful lily. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


AMERICAN. 


Nor the least attractive features of the Sanitary fairs which 
are being held in all parts of the country, are the papers, daily and 
otherwise, which are published during their continuance, and to 
which our best authors contribute. Excellent as some of these 
publications have been, they are likely to be outdone by the one 
which will be published here while our great fair is in progress. 
Its title, we learn, has been decided upon ; it will be ‘‘The Spirit 
of the Fair.’’ The form will be that of the London Punch, and 
it will consist of twelve pages, eight of which will be reading 
matter. It will have no cuts, except the standing vignette. by 
Mr. Augustus Hoppin. Among the matter already in hand are 
two literary remains, so to speak, by Washington Irving, and 
Fenimore Cooper. The former relates the old Spanish story of 
Pelayo; the latter is the introduction, some forty pages or more, 
to Mr. Cooper’s novel, “‘The Men of Manhattan,” the copy of 
which, with this exception, was consumed several years since at 
a fire which destroyed the establishment at which it was being set 
up. Neither of these fragments have been published. Besides 
these papers, Dr. Cogswell has contributed a curious essay on 
Autographs ; Mr. James Russell Lowell a characteristic and grace- 
ful poem; Mrs. Fanny Kemble several powerful sonnets ; and Mr. 
Geo. H. Boker, Mr. Chas. Leland, Mr. E. C. Stedman, and others, 
a number of spirited war-songs. The veteran poet, Mr. Fitz 
Greene Halleck, has also promised a poem. “ The Spirit of the 
Fair’’ will be issued daily as long as the fair lasts, say from two 
weeks to a month. 

A new comic paper will be shortly started here, under the edi- 
torial management of Mr. Charles Dawson Shanly, one of the best 
contributors to, and the last editor of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’? The lead- 
ing comic-artists are understood to be interested in it, McLenan, 
Mullen, Bellew, etc. The title, ‘The Moon,’’? seems to have 
been selected for the sake of giving the small wits an opportunity 
of saying smart things at its expense. We trust it will be—what 
no humorous paper in America has yet been—a literary and pecu- 
niary success. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have added three more volumes 
to their beautiful cabinet series of the British Poets—the Poeti- 
cal Works of Keats and Burns, the former in one, the latter in 
two volumes. The principle followed in the arrangement of the 
poems of Burns—that of placing them in the order in which they 
were written—is the only one which should obtain in these cases, 
for it is the only one which enables us to see the growth and 
changes of a poet’s mind. It was first adopted in this instance, 
we believe, by the Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, in their edition 
of the poet’s works, upon whick. edition, by the way, that of 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. is based, following it in the matter of 
chronological arrangement, and borrowing from it a mass of inter- 
esting material in reference to many of Burns’s poems, the circum- 
stances under which they were written, the persons and places 


celebrated therein, with other gossip of the sort, which we all want 
to know, and which both the Scottish and American publishers 
have done their best to supply. 

The edition of Keats does not entirely satisfy us, though it is the 
best that we have yet seen in a single volume. The memoir, by 
Mr. James Russell Lowell, is hearty and appreciative, and his 
criticisms, even the most trivial, are valuable. What we blame 
him for (for we presume it is to him that we owe the collection and 
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Away with old Hock and Madeira, 
Too earthly are ye for my sport ; 

There’s a beve brighter and clearer, 
Instead of a pitiful rummer, 


« 


A Delphian pain— 

Then follow, my Caius! then follow - 
On the green of the hill 

We will drink our fill 

Of golden sunshine 

Till our brains intertwine 

With the glory and grace of Apollo!” 


ginning : 
“ There is a charm in footing slow,” and this little fragment : 


DAISY SONG. 


1. 
“The sun, with his great eye 
Sees not so much as I ; 
And the moon, all silver, proud, 
Might as well be in a cloud. 


1. 

“ And O the spring—the spring! 
I lead the life of a king! 
Couch’d in the teeming grass, 
I spy each pretty lass. 


Ill. 
“*T look where no one dares, 
And I stare where no one stares, 
And when the night is nigh, 
Lambs bleat my lullaby.” 


And who would not like to know that Keats wrote a poem “On 


Hunt ? 


request.” (Hunt himself, the reader may like to remember, wrote 


sonnet ‘On the Grasshopper and the Cricket,” is it not pleasant 
to read the fact that Keats wrote it in a poetical duel with Hunt, 
on the 30th of December, 1816, at the Vale of Health, Hampstead, 
and came off second best, as the reader may see by turning to 
Hunt’s more finished sonnet on the same subject? He fared 
better, however, when the Nile was his theme, as it was two years 
later (Feb. 1818); for, though he did not beat Hunt, he did beat 
Shelley, whose ‘‘ Ozymandias ’’ is the poorest of the three sonnets 
written on that occasion. Would a little gossip like this have been 
out of place, Mr. Lowell? We put it to you as a poet—a poet 
whom we admire as much for your scholarship as your genius. 
We conclude our Keatsiana to-day by the fragment of a letter 
which has escaped the researches of Mr. Milnes. It was written 
by the poet to the wife of his brother George, who was then in 
America, either in December, 1819, or January, 1820. The origi- 
nal is in the possession of Mr. Bayard Taylor, to whom it was 
given some years since by a son of Mr. George Keats, if our 
memory serves us rightly, though it might have been a son of his 
wife by a second husband. 
“Friday, 27th.—I wish you would call me names; I deserve 
them so much. I have only written two sheets for you, to carry 
by George, and those I forgot to bring to town and have therefore to 
forward them to Liverpool. George went this morning at 6 o’clock 
by the Liverpool coach. His being on his journey to you, prevents 
my regretting his short stay. I have no news of any sort to tell 
you. 
him out. I am sorry he has not a prettier wife: tis indeed a 
shame : she is not half a wife. I think I could find some of her 
relations in Buffon, or Captn Cook’s voyages, or the hierogue- 
glyphics in Moor’s Almanack, or upon a Chinese clock door, the 
shepherdesses on her own mantlepiece, 0. in a cruel sampler in 
which she may find herself worsted, or in a dutch toy shop win- 
dow, or one of the daughters in the ark, or in any picture shop 
window. As I intend to retire into the country where there will 
be no sort of news, I shall not be able to write you very long let- 
ters. Besides I am afraid the postage comes to too much; which 
till now I have not been aware of. 
* * * * 
‘People in military bands are generally seriously occupied. 


Drum, Do. Triangle, and Cymbals. Thinking you might want a 


of your bonnet. 
lodging. I shall send 


here. God bless you and your little girl. 


‘‘ Your affectionate Brother, Joun Keats.” 


into contributing to some of our weekly journals. 
confess our ignorance now, as we think the reader must, after 
of the journals in question, for which she has written a tale : 


“Miss Harriet E. Prescott,’’ says the editorial George Robins, 
‘js the daughter of the great American historian, William H. 


Richly picturesque, too, is the epistle to his friend Reynolds, be- 
“‘ Dear Reynolds! as last night I lay in bed;” and ex- 
cellent of their kind are the lyrics, “Old Meg she was a gipsy,” 


Seeing a Lock of Milton’s Hair,’’ in the possession of Leigh 
“A real authenticated lock,’? he wrote to his friend 
Bailey, when he sent him the poem, which can hardly be consid- 
ered a success, possibly because it was written ‘at Hunt’s, at his 


three sonnets on this very lock, a portion of which lies before us now 
—a few golden hairs, reverentiy pillowed on white satin.) And the 


Henry is wife-bound in Cambden Town; there is no getting 


None may or can laugh at their work but the Kettie Drum, Long 


rat-catcher I put your mother’s old quaker-colored cat into the top 
She’s wi’ kitten, so you may expect to find a 
whole family. I hope the family will not grow too large for its 
you a close written sheet on the first of 
next month, but for fear of missing the Liverpool Post I must finish 


We learn astonishing things sometimes in advertisements, espe- 
cially concerning the authors of America, when they are beguviled 
We thought we 
knew something of Miss Prescott, for instance, but we frankly 


reading the following extract from a recent advertisement of one 


~ 
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Mr. J. G. Gregory will soon publish “Denise,” by the author of 
“ Mademoiselle Mori,”’ and “ Shirley Hall Asylum, or the Memoirs 
of a Monomaniac.”” He is also preparing a volume of war lyrics, 
for which Mr. Darley has made a number of spirited designs. 

Mr. Charles Scribner has in preparation ‘“ Five Lectures on the 
Character of St. Paul,’? by the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D.; 
“Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,’ by the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice; “History of England, from the Fall of Woolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth,’ by J. A. Froude; a second series of Max 
Muller’s admirable work, ‘“‘ The Science of Language ;’’? and Mr. 
Henry Morley’s recent volume, “ English Writers,’’? which is at- 
tracting a good deal of attention in England from those qualified 
to judge of its merits. It will be published uniform with the 
works of Messrs. Marsh and Craik, the English publishers of the 
latter of whom, by the way, have recently ordered two hundred 
and fifty copies of Mr. Scribner’s reprint, the original edition being 
exhausted. 

Messrs. Sheldon & Co. announce “The Boy’s Own Book of 
Boats,” by W. H. G. Kingston ; ‘‘ Stantor Granges, or at a Private 
Tutor’s,” by J. C. Atkinson; “ Life Among the Indians,” by 
George Catlin ;” and “‘ The Panther, or a Boy’s Adventures Among 
the Red Skins.” 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have ready Mr. W. W. Story’s en- 
tertaining volumes on Italy, ‘Roba di Roma,’ and “ The Laws 
and Principles of Whist,” from the fifth London edition. 

Messrs. Hurd & Houghton is the style of anew publishing house 
about to commence operations, in this city. Mr. Hurd has been for 
some time connected with the firm of Sheldon & Co., and Mr. 
Houghton is everywhere known as the presiding genius of the 
Riverside Press at Cambridge. Mr. Hurd will attend chiefly to the 
business here, while Mr. Houghton will continue as heretofore to 
direct operations at the far-famed Riverside. The new firm has 
not made its announcement yet, but it is understood that they will 
publish a superior class of books, taking only standard works, and 
paying especial attention to their typographical execution. They 
will be located corner of Walker street and Broadway. Mr. 
Houghton has just gone abroad to increase the facilities of his 
business. 











BOSTON. 
Boston, March, 1864, 

In taking up this additional and rewritten volume with which 
Ticknor & Fields have just, by arrangement with the author, made 
their edition of Browning’s works complete, so far as published, I 
passed by * Sordello,” the opening poem, and fell, by a natural 
instinct of the hour, upon “ Strafford,’’ that tragedy which even 
Macready’s kindly power failed to keep upon the stage now some 
seventeen years ago. I knew the story of Strafford’s end was the 
antagonism of Cavalier and Roundhead—a conflict that we have 
lived to see fought over again. I recalled what Eliot Warburton 
says of it in his ‘‘ Memoirs of Prince Rupert,” that Strafford’s im- 
peachment, defense, betrayal by the king, and dying scene contain 
one of the sublimest tragedies to be found in history. Although 
at the same time I knew that the greatest tragedies have not 
always been founded upon great historical events, just as great 
actors have sometimes produced the marvels of their skill in very 
inferior plays, yet I entertained the promise of something of more 
moment than I found. It was Browning’s next venture after 
Paracelsus, an ambitious theme of that world-wide import so 
likely to insnare the hopeful young poet. It was the motive of 
Prometheus, Faust, and Festus; but Goethe’s marvelous treat- 
ment, as we have it, was not that of his initial attempt, but that 
attempt perfected continuously during his long life. I have no 
means of judging how far this present play has been ‘ rewritten,” 
but it needs but little care to discover that the course of thought 
fails in obviousness—a lack that is sure to inherit misfortune on 
the stage. The style corresponds in brief, ejaculatory utterances, 
in sudden turns, and there is a frequent absence of everything like 
repose—those long sailings on the wing by which a practiced 
dramatist is sure to relieve the quick passion of the plot’s de- 
velopment. It is just this that makes a Shakespearean tragedy 
so fresh to us in the closet after seeing it on thestage. The actors 
are necessitated to abridge, and the clipping falls upon these level 
passages as less interfering with the story, while in the perusal 
they give their full effect of repose. Still, a Shakespearean play 
on the stage meets with great detriment if deprived wholly of 
these passages; and Browning undertook to write one without 
any, or nearly so. 

His theme has grand attractions for a great pen. The marked 
contrariety in the factions affords the best of foiling. The cotem- 
porary delineations of the Puritans were all caricatures. Those 
of Elizabeth’s day, as they exist in Jonson and others, were mere 
exaggerations ; but the better understanding of their character 
now, contravening as it does the representatives in Scott’s novels, 
if they be taken as generic, presents a contrast of better relations. 
The Puritan was in fact neither all cant, nor the Roundhead all 
plunder. They were both well kneaded in their composition with 











Prescott, whose fame is as wide as the circle of civilization, and 
whose memory is cherished by his countrymen with a feeling of 
veneration accorded no other author, with the- exception, per- 
haps. of Washington Irving. The daughter. like the father, has 
the gift of genius, and her stories in the Atlantic Monthly Maga- 
zine have added largely to the prestige and popularity of that able 
periodical; and she imparts to every subject upon which her pow- 
erful pen is employed a fascinating interest. To a mind richly 
stored with varied knowledge she adds an imagination that is fet- 
terless in its flights, though it never soars into the region of the 
impossible. Her latest production, ‘Miss Devenshire,”’ 
written expressly for —, is founded upon a 
striking and very peculiar incident of the war, portraying with re- 
markable vivacity and brilliancy the role played by the Belle 
Boyds and other sirens of the rebellion, and verifying the old adage, 
that ‘ Love rules the camp, the court, the grove.’ ”” 

Miss Prescott has genius, and indeed ought to have, if this sort 
of thing is to be continued. 

Messrs. Harper Brothers have in the press Long’s “ Decline of 
the Roman Empire;’? Reade’s ‘Savage Africa; Trollope’s 


human passions, human merits, and human failings. The sober 
raiment, the shaven locks, and the steeple-crowned hat of the 
psalmesinger, were quite as picturesque objects as the bedizened 
revelers that run so remarkably before him. A modern'gentleman 
outvies him in somber livery, and excels in awkwardness of cut 
the sad colors of the Puritan; and the tricked-out dress of the 
Cavalier has descended to the court flunkies. In taste, at least, the 
Roundhead came nearer to modern notions; and in poetry even, 
if we recognize his best in Milton, the Cavaliers have nothing to 
show in comparison. The Puritanic capabilities were not then a 
low, groveling, hypocritical, mawkish piety. This was an exag- 
gerated necessity of his position—a party symbol for effect, just 
as the pretensions to vice and unrestraint in the Cavaliers were a 
mere reactionary insincerity. The king’s troops could as needed 
kneel in prayer; and the forces of Parliament were not upon occa- 
sions as godly as they aimed to be. Hampden fought with locks 
of almost s woman’s fertility, as his body, exhumed not many 
“Can You Forgive Her ?’’ Lever’s “ Lutrel of Arvan;”’ “A Son | years since, disclosed ; but the summer cut of the hair in this day 
of the Soil;”’ “Tony Butler;” and “Cousin Phillis.” The] is a cropping that would have merited the Cavalier’s sarcasm of 
April number of their magazine will contain the first installment | Barepoll, and made a Roundhead respectable among the world’s 


r ‘rangement of the new materials in the volume) is his rather 
arbitrary rejection of a number of Keats’s posthumous poems. If 
Keats, as he says, “‘ marks an epoch in English poetry,” surely his 
poems are worthy of preservation ; not a portion of them, but all 
that he wrote—all that we know to be his. That a few are poor 
—unworthy, let us say, of his genius—is hardly a reason for their 
rejection in a complete edition of his works, such as we conceive 
this aims to be. Mr. Milnes may have done “ unwisely,” as Mr. 
Lowell thinks, in bringing some of the poet’s Remains to light, but 
since he has done so, it is a question whether any later edition has 
a right to omit them from his works. We should decide against 
him in-a court of literary justice, as we do against Mr. Lowell 
now. Mr. Lowell should, we think, either have given us all that 
Keats has written in verse, or he should have confined himself to 
reprinting the edition in vogue as his complete works, previous to 
the publication of Mr. Milnes’s volume of “‘Remains.’’ There can 
be no partial blending of the two. That he has no objection to 
posthumous works in the abstract, he has shown by the liberal use 
he has made of Mr. Milnes’s volume. We fail to detect, however, 
the principle which guided him in his selection and rejection of 
poems, for some of those which he rejected are full as good as 
those he accepted. As his edition stands at present, it is incom- 











plete to the extent of some twenty short poems—sonnets, lyrics. | of Mr. Thackeray’s posthumous novel. Its title is “ Denis | hairy frivolities. 
etc. The y of “Otho the Great,” the fragment of “ King | Duval.” A play, then, to represent this antagonism to our eyes, must 
Stephen,” the unfinished Spenserian burlesque, the “Cap and| Mr. G. W. Carleton announces “New York by Sunlight,” by | needs have some subtle characterization. We shall not be satisfied 


Belis,”’ all of these are given by Mr. Milnes, whether wisely or not 
we leave the admirers of Keats to judge. The excellence of some 
of these poems is beyond question ; others have a literary interest, 
or will have, for posterity, which will insure their perpetuation. 
Among the former we may mention the lyric— 


Mr. Frank H. Norton; ‘* Quest,” a novel; “The Winthrops,” a 
novel ; and “‘ Vigor,” anovel. The latter is by the author ot “The 
Old Merchants of New York,” and, like that work, is probably 
based on a diligent study of old directories! Mr. Carleton has 
also in the press a translation of Renan’s “ Religious Studies.” 


with a caricature, and indeed Browning is not open to such a 
charge, while the opposition of character, and its illustrating of 
one of the most interesting periods of English history, renders his 
theme attractive. The first play that I remember — ground 
was good Billy Havard’s ‘*King Charles the First,” a very 
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mediocre performance, which the actor-dramatist was only induced 
to finish by being locked into a room by the manager, and the 
public only hesitated to admire when it leaked out that the inoffen- 
sive player had written s tragedy that they had been praising and 
crying over, much to their disgust, now that so poor a candidate 
for fame as Billy had been the cause of it. The tragedy, how- 
ever, was played very frequently during the last century, and pas- 
sages from it clung so to memory that I find them embodied in 
compilations of poetical quotations and appearing now and then 
in genuine citation. Its merit was purely negative. I donot hap- 
pen to recall any pretentious recasting of the subject before Shelley 
disappoints us, that the author of “ The Cenci ” did not complete 
the fragment that now stands in his works. His widow tells us it 
was long a favorite thought of his, for he believed the period 
admitted strong contrasts of character and workings of passion. 
Chesterfield had rebuked Havard for taking a subject so near his 
times, which could only be dwelt upon in the pulpit, he says; but 
the century since elapsed is quite sufficient for the dimming of 
events so ry to dramatic rendering. They come back now, 
after two hundred and more years of memory, somewhat like a 
commentary of the past upon the present; and when we see in 
Strafford the foiler foiled, and the Puritan cunning overreaching 
the haughty vindictiveness of the earl, in his forestalling impeach- 
ment by Parliament, we cannot but make application of the sym- 
bolism to events nearer at hand. While Wentworth was acting 
with the party of Hampden and Pym, it is said that Sir John 
Eliot alone suspected his adherence ; and we may have something 
farther upon this point in that new biography of the knight 
which so good a biographer as Mr. Forster is just about publishing 
in England. When we recall Shakespeare’s fine development of 
Coriolanus’s character at that’ tergivesatory crisis of his life, we 
could well wish we had another such to handle Wentworth’s 
character. He would have been a grand embodiment of royal 
fervor--wise, honorable, choleric, vindictive as he was; and 
there would have been as good an opportunity of baiting 
the rabble as he had in the life-scenes of the hero of Corioli Ican 
hardly think the greater dramatist would have been daunted by the 
trial scene at Westminster. Strafford’s acting there was as great as 
Mark Antony’s over the body of Cesar; his making Pym quail 
before his eye, his pathetic pictures of his family, his scornful 
bursts of oratory, were all such as Shakespeare would have handled 
so admirably. It was perhaps the very thought of his insuffi- 
ciency, his too high ideal, that made Browning decline to repre- 
sent it. A critic said of his other poem, “ Sordello,” it was a very 
fine poem before the author wrote it. He may have felt himself 
that this scene was better as he imagined it than he coul:! possibly 
portray it. He would certainly have made a failure of it with his 
hurried twists of phraseology and utter uneasiness of brain, as he 
shows it in the play as written. What he substitutes for it is an 
anteroom adjoining, with lookers-on commenting on the scene as 
they see it by the door, which the audience is not allowed to look 
through. Nobly as the earl bore himself he fell, and the histo- 
rians whom we most honor now, justify his condign fate. By their 
light the specious narrative of Hume is understood, and the ill- 
digested detail of Disraeli made to wear another aspect. Mr. 
Browning has not been unjust to Pym and Hampden; indeed, the 
latter great parliamentarian would not now stand on his pedestal 
in St. Stephen’s Hall were he not dear to the great sense of the 
English people. The radical ‘“‘ who would pull up causes by their 
roots,” like Pym, or who, like Hampden, if we assent to Macaulay’s 
judgment, could invite assistance from beyond the border to over- 
throw the tyranny they labored against, certainly needed the 
ample success they attained in the end, to protect them against 
the imputation of treason. It needed, as we have seen in later 
history, a worse treason in the crown to the trust reposed in it 
to overshadow the other by its enormity ; and Strafford was its 
minister, haughty, exultant, confident. 





“One blow—only one ; then peace,” 


was his prompt advice to his royal master, in Mr. Browning’s 
words : 
‘¢Tis worth while, having foes like mine, 
Just for the bliss of crushing them. To-day 
Is worth the living for.” 

We have seen in our day treason stalking with the same high 
anticipation, and just as exultant; and have seen it foiled with 
its own weapon, and finding in the hour of trial just as little de- 
pendence upon its royal master, King Cotton, as Strafford experi- 
enced in the princely word of Charles. 

Little, Brown & Co. have just issued another of their series of 
old English prose-writers, in a reprint of the late Dr. Alexander 
Young’s edition of Fuller’s “Holy and Profane State;’’ and 
Ticknor & Fields are joining hands with them in reproducing 
some of these old worthies, which can but have a good influence 
on cotemporary taste to counteract in a measure so much that is 
flippant and rapid. I will only add—for I shall return to this 
point in another letter—that a recent English book, ‘‘ Golden 
Words,” which is a compilation of choice passages from some 
thirty of the old English divines, so falls in with the scheme that 
Messrs. L., B. & Co. have planned that they have at once put to 
press a reprint of it, to make a uniform volume with the others. 
T. & F. also have in preparation a selection of Milton’s prose. 

Prof. Lowell is going on with his new selection of the old Eng- 
lish dramatists, and preparing his prefaces and notes. He is 
engaged now with Chapman. The publishers (L., B. & Co.) are 
experimenting with paper and type for its shape, and mean to 
make it handsome mechanically. There is reason to think that 
another book of Lowell’s, which has been long announced, will be 
before the public without much farther delay. 

Walker, Wise & Co. have become possessors of the plates of 
Wendell Phillips’s ‘““Speeches and Addresses,’’ which were first 
issued last year and have now reached a seventh edition. They 
reissue it in handsome style, and will before long add a second 
series, which Mr. P. is now engaged in arranging. 

The Messrs. Tilton have in preparation an account of the process 
by which the leaves of plants are skeletonized—a system long 
known to the Chinese, I believe—to make those pretty ornaments 
we see now in the shop-windows and on tables at fairs. The 
writer is a lady in Pennsylvania, and the book will be brought out 
in the style conspicuous for chasteness and beauty which has 
marked their issues of ‘ Art Recreations’ and “ Flowers for the 
Parlor.” They are all useful hand-books for these dainty and 
pleasurable labors of the household. Ww. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
ParLapeLrata, March, 1864. 

Puttapetrnia publishers need waking up. They complain that 
the New York press ignores them, while in reality it is they that 
ignore themselves. They are behindhand in announcements, 
tardy and sparing in advertisements, grudging of copies to the 
press and distinguishei men, chary of information, unwilling to 
enlist public attention previous to publication day, disliking the 
trouble of managing too many editions at once, slow and sure, or 
slow at any rate, over-cautious, and heavy. We that know the 
keenness of the air that blows through Boston houses, and the 


genial enterprise that pivots some of the huge undertakings of 
New York publishers, would desire, above all things, that a breath 
of New England air would blow up the quiet stairways and through 
the long storerooms of Philadelphia houses, and galvanize into 
immediate action the men that have piled Prescott and a hundred 
other valuable authors away into dark corners, to be left until 
called for. We desire a little of the spirit that sent Webster’s 
Dictionary, the Queen Victoria, and Ivison & Phinney’s school- 
books through the length and breadth of the land; a little less of 
the standing alone, each sufficient for himself; a little more of 
the self-interested generosity that calculates upon a return of 
capital invested, that helps and is helped; a broader field of 
action, and more energy therein. It is not right that the house 
that publishes the most trash in the city should monopolize three- 
quarters of the spirit and energy of the trade and be always ahead 
in its announcements. 

But preaching never yet did any good—it was called foolishness 
centuries ago—and we are reminded of the trouble it creates by 
the publication—W. & A. Martien—of the sermon in which Dr. 
Tyng spoke the truth of his honest heart and the death of his 
Philadelphia life. I have not yet seen it in its republished form, 
but the truth and honesty that linger about the memory of its 
results commend it to every lover of justice and loyalty. 

It is a dull place here. The quiet old city arouses occasionally, 
does something grand, and then dozes away again. It had a 
spasm on the 22d, but has recovered and settled down into its old 
sobriety, so that almost the only live thing to be seen is Stephen’s 
‘“‘ Album Drolleries,’’ those comic pictures, caricatures of men and 
ideas, conceived and executed with such a keen sense of the ridi- 
culous as nearly to provoke a smile upon the face of a mummy. 
They hang in bookseller’s windows from the Delaware to the 
Schuylkill, and keep Chestnut street in a perfect blaze of good 
humor with their laughable representations of the conscript, the 
negro, and the other fancies that people Mr. Stephen’s brain. 

I spoke a fortnight ago of the announcement, from the press of 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., of a new edition of the ‘ Federalist,” 
edited by John C. Hamilton, Esq., the son of Alexander Hamilton, 
This edition, in one volume and title spelled without Mr. Dawson’s 
affectation, will embrace the whole of this invaluable commentary 
on the Constitution, including the essays, already compiled, from 
the pens of Hamilton, Jay, and Madison, and others of inferior 
value not included in any other edition. The text of those by 
Hamilton will be printed as revised by John Wells, Esq., super- 
vised by Hamilton ; that of those by Madison as revised by him- 
self. A preliminary essay will leave little doubt as to the title of 
Hamilton to the essays designated by himself as his own, by the 
hand of the editor of this edition, under the immediate personal 
direction of his father. It will also contain historical matter of 
especial interest at this time. : 

The seventh volume of Hamilton’s ‘ History of the Republic of 
the United States,’ as traced in the writings of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, is just completed, and will be published forthwith by the same 
house. The first volume was printed in 1858, and was very 
severely criticized at the time. The seventh and concluding 
volume, embracing the periods of the administration of John 
Adams and part of that of Jefferson, has at this time much 
interest, as a development by Hamilton of the origin of the exist- 
ing rebellion, with monitory suggestions for its prevention. It 
closes with the death of Hamilton. 

Peterson Brothers have just issued the “ Life Campaigns and 
Public Services of General McClellan,” a fifty-cent pamphlet, con- 
taining a short account of his campaigns and battles, reports and 
correspondence with the War Department and the President, from 
the time he first took the field until he was finally relieved from 
command after the battle of Antietam. The same firm has in pre- 
paration the lives of all the distinguished generals of the Union 
army, and proposes issuing one each fortnight until the list is com- 
pleted. As an example of the energy of this firm it may be stated 
that of the “ Life of Archbishop Hughes,’’ of which I mademention 
some weeks since, over 30,000 copies have been sold. The fact is 
wonderful when the utter worthlessness of the book is taken into 
account. 

A great Sanitary fair has been projected to take place in this 
city in the course of the spring, under the management of more 
than eighty committees, embracing the very best men in Philadel- 
phia. Among other plans to interest visitors and aid in swelling 
the funds of the Commission, a daily newspaper will be published 
by Geo. W. Childs, under the editorial supervision of Charles G. 
Leland, to which many of the best writers in the country have 
consented to contribute. At the close of the fair the numbers 
will be bound in a handsome volume, beautifully illustrated, for 
any who wish to retain them in a permanent form. 

Benson,J. Lossing, the author of the “ Pictorial Field-Book of 
the Revolution,”’ has been for more than two years gathering ma- 
terials and making preparations for writing a history of the rebel- 
lion. He intends to make this last his greatest work, proposing 
to give an elaborate illustrated record of the events—historical, 
biographical, political, military, naval, topographical, and social— 
of the civil war, and for that purpose he is visiting all places of 
interest not heretofore visited by him, making sketches, noting 
facts, and availing himself of every means in his power to make 
a standard work on the subject for all future time. It is to be 
published by G. W. Childs in about thirty parts of forty-eight 
pages each, profusely illustrated with at least one thousand wood 
engravings, in addition to several fine steel engravings. 

The “National Almanac” for 1864 will be ready about the 
middle of the month. It has been anxiously looked for by those 
who were acquainted with the first volume ever since the year 
came in, but a combination of circumstances has prevented the 
publisher, very much to his own regret, from accomplishing his 
purpose at an earlier date. I have examined the proof-sheets, and 
am confident that, as a record exhibiting the political, financial, 
economical, educational, and military condition and progress of 
the United States and of the individual states for the years 1862-3, 
it cannot be surpassed. 

Willis P. Hazard announces ‘“ Ballantyne’s Miscellany” in 
twelve volumes, intended to convey to young persons and those 
who have not been highly educated a vast amount of interesting 
information in an agreeable and truthful manner. They will thus 
form a series which, similar to those of Mayne Reid, bid fair to be 
as important and have as large a sale. They are to be published 
at the rate of a volume per month, each containing four colored 
engravings, and gotten up in beautiful style. three vol- 
umes, nearly ready, have such attractive titles that I mention 
them for the benefit of the children: “ Fast in the Ice,’”’ “ Fight- 





ing the Whales,” “ Away in the Wilderness,” 


The trade sale which is to come off hore on the 22d of this 
month promises to be very successful. Besides the invoices of 
our own publishers, there will be a number from New York and 
Boston. i 

I learn upon good authority that the price paid Mr. Kifke for his 
“History of Charles the Bold,’ by Lippincott & Co., together 
with that received from his London publishers, amounts to nearly 
$20,000. 








FOREIGN. 


Shakespeareana.—Little has been done of late that is worth 
chronicling in the troublous matter of the Tercentonary Celebra- 
tion. A few more honorable personages have been added to tho 
list of the National Committee, and a few more literary gentlemen 
have withdrawn their names from it. In fact, it seems to be con- 
sidered “‘the thing’’ now not to belong to the National Committee, 
but to be elected one of its members—for the purpose of backing 
out. On no other supposition can we account for the small fry of 
literature sending notes to the papers that they have withdrawn 
their names, etc., as if their names could make any difference one 
way or the other! The absence or the presence at the Tercen- 
tenary of such men as Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Dickens, and Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, would be of «« to its or 
failure, but not of Mr. Thomas Hood, one of the latest seceders, 
or Mr. Edward Dicey, who, by the way, was one of the best 
correspondents that the English press ever sent to America. 

The National Committee met, or were to meet, on the 15th of 
February, to hear a report from the Site and Monument Commit- 
tee, and a report from the Dramatic and Entertainment Committee, 
The Duke of Manchester was expected to preside. Mr. Webster, 
the London manager, made an appeal to the Committee on behalf 
of the Dramatic College, of which he is warden; for what purpose 
we are not distinctly informed, but to claim, as it would seem, any 
surplus funds (should there be any) which may remain in tho 
hands of the Committee after they have built (supposing they do 
build) an appropriate memorial, the said surplus funds to be de- 
voted to benevolent institutions connected with letters and the 
drama. Mr. Webster must be a very sanguine man if he sup- 
poses the people of England will intrust any money to the National 
Committee, and still more sanguine if he supposes that there will 
be any surplus for Quixotic objects like his. 

The Stratford programme, as announced by its plucky mayor, 
Mr. E. F. Flower, is as follows: On Saturday, April 23, a banquet, 
with the Earl of Carlyle in the chair; on Monday, a performance 
of “The Messiah,”’ and in the evening a Miscellaneous Concert; 
from Tuesday to Friday, Dramatic Performances and Readings, 
the Festival concluding with a Fancy Dress Ball on Friday. The 
profits, should there be any, to be devoted to the endowment of 
scholarships in the Free Grammar School at Stratford, and to a 
memorial of Shakespeare in his birthpiace. 

The mention of this Dramatic Performances reminds us that the 
“ profession” are by the ears already. It seems that the Stratford 
Committee, acting through their secretary, the Rev. J. ©. M. 
Bellew (a London “sensation ’’ preacher, who has recently pub- 
lished a fanciful work on Shakespeare and his Birthplace), entered 
into correspondence with Mr. Phelps, the tragedian, late of 
Saddler’s Wells, but now of “ Old Drury.” They invited and se- 
cured the invaluable services of Mr. Phelps, who is an actor of 
good repute, to take part in their proceedings, promising that the 
reverend gentleman should see him on the subject, which he did 
not do. Having secured Mr. Phelps’s co-operation, they engaged 
the services of Mr. Fechter, the German tragedian, to play 
“Hamlet”? on the same occasion, putting Mr. Phelps down for 
Iachimo in ‘‘ Cymbeline,”’ which drew from him a letter, in which 
he says: “I claim the right to be considered the forémost man in 
my profession in a demonstration meant to honor Shakespeare,” 
proving his right, as he conceived, by the fact that he had 
“worthily produced” thirty-four of the poet’s plays, which were 
acted in his theater—Saddler’s Wells, we presume—4,000 times. 
He remarks farther that “the Stratford Committee have insulted 
him by asking any man in this country to play ‘Hamlet’ without 
having consulted him.” How the Phelps-Fechter imbroglio will 
be settled remains to be seen. We merely make a note of it as 
a part of the proceedings of the Tercentenary Celebration. 

The provincial cities seem resolved to have nothing to do with 
London in this matter, but to help Stratford and themselves, the 
former by adding new sums to its subscription, and the latter 
by keeping the lion’s share for projects of their own—of 
course in the honor of Shakespeare. Liverpool and Leicester 
intend to have a local celebration—a play, a dinner, and a concert ; 
Derby and Newcastle to found scholarships in connection with their 
respective Grammar Schools ; Nottingham ditto, only its Grammar 
School remains to be built, at a cost of £6,000! Manchester 
means to do better, if it can, for in addition to two scholarships, 
one at its Free Grammar School and the other at Owen’s College, 
it is thinking of a marble bust of the poet for its Town Hall. 
About £2,000 have been collected for the purpose, not to mention 
lesser sums for the Stratford Committee. In a few weeks we may 
expect to hear of similar movements in the large cities of Ireland 
and Scotland. 

Among recent Shakespeare literature we may mention Mr. J. 
Hain Friswell’s ** Life Pértraits- of William Shakespeare,” and a 
new edition of the ‘‘ Works of William Shakespeare,” edited by 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce. The former, which is illustrated with 
photographic copies of the generally received portraits, professes 
to be a history of the “Various Representations of the Poet, with 
an examination into their Authenticity,” a profession which is 
very slenderly carried out, the volume being evidently written from 
the most superficial point of view, avowedly prepared, indeed, for 
the Celebration, and dedicated to the National Committee, from 
which, by the way, Mr. Friswell has recently seceded. The sub- 
ject of § ¢ portraits ig already familiar to those who are 
likely to be interested in it, through the careful though rather dull 
volume of Mr. Boaden, and we only recur to it in Mr. Friswell’s 
case to chronicle the discovery of a new portrait, or what may be 
considered such by the credulous, in the shape of a cast or “ fly- 
ing mould,” in the keeping of Professor Owen, at the British 
Museum ; which cast is said to be the one taken immediately after 
Shakespeare’s death, and upon which the Stratford bust was ! 








More this, hairs of the poet’s moustache, eyelashes, and 
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beard, still adhere to the plaster! Concerning this wonderful cast 
and the Stratford bust, which forms the frontispiece of Mr. Fris- 
well’s volume, we take the following gossip from one of the English 
weeklies; ‘‘ The bust is known, without much doubt, to have been 
executed by Gerard Johnson in London immediately after Shake- 
speare’s death, in 1616, and it is probable that Johnson worked 
from a plaster cast of the features, which now lies in the British 
Museum, under the custody of Professor Owen. This cast belonged 
to a collection of art curiosities left by Count von Kesselstadt, 
who died at Mayence in 1843, and whose ancestors, for above 
three hundred years, had been accustomed to preserve such things, 
and had sometimes purchased them in London. it is not at all 
improbable, as Mr. Friswell observes, that a German nobleman, or 
one of his correspondents, being in London shortly after Shake- 
speare’s death, and finding that the German sculptor had executed 
a bust of him, which was praised in the cotemporary verses of Ben 
Jonson and Digges, would pick up the cast from which it was 
modeled and add it to his collection a home. The cast, it is said, 
agrees very well with the bust, except that in the bust the upper 
lip is longer, the nose shorter and thicker, and the cheeks are fuller 
than in the cast. But this is accounted for by supposing that the 
seulptor made allowance for the shrinking of the features durin 
sickness and after death: and it is also conjectured that he had 
accidentally chipped away too much of the soft stone just at the 
bottom of the nose, so that he was obliged to make the upper lip 
rather too long. The bald head of this bust is a mere oval block, 
without any attempt at phrenological development. Nobody has 
ever yet dared to open Shakespeare’s grave and feel the bumps of 
his skull, beéause of the warning inscription which he wrote for 
his tomb. We apprehend, therefore, that if a statue of Shake- 
speare is to be erected, whatever help may be got from the Strat- 
ford bust and the several portraits in designing the lineaments of 
his face, it will be impossible to ascertain the precise shape of his 
head, which must be left to the conjectures of the craniologists, to 
make of it what they can. The face, indeed, of the Stratford bust 
is not exactly such as the physiognomist would have conceived for 
that of the mightiest, the most robust, and yet the tenderest of 
poets. It is not only—as one would have expected—devoid of 
anything like the morbid and fretful intellectuality seen in other 
faces of literary men; but it does not look like a man of genius. 
Very probably, Shakespeare did not look like a man of genius, 
but like a pleasant, jovial, honest, good fellow as he was. This is 
the kind of man we see in the Stratford bust, which, being erected 
in his native town by his neighbors who had known him all his 
life, is likely to have had a fair resemblance to the everyday aspect 
of the man.” 

Before this mythical cast can be accepted as a portrait of 
Shakespeare, several little points, we apprehend, will have to be 
cleared up. In the first place, we have yet to see any proof that 


the sculptor of the bust was Gerard Johnson, rather than any other | 
sculptor of that time; until very, recently it was credited to some | 


miserable stone-cutter of Stratford or thereabouts. In the second 
place, admitting that Gerard Johnson made the bust, where is the 
proof that it was from this cast, which any clever forger might 
have made from a plaster copy of the bust itself, paring the latter 
to suit his purposes? Hairs of the beard, moustache, and eyelids— 
of course he would not neglect such little adjuncts to the authen- 
ticity of the cast ; they would be the first things he would think 
of as proofs of its genuineness. For the German nobleman—he is 
as familiar to us in such impostures, literary, artistic, or what not, 
as “the intelligent contraband,” or “ the reliable gentleman from 
Richmond.” That a cast of Shakespeare’s face after death, such 
as this purports to be, could have remained unknown in Germany, 
where Shakespeare is as widely and rather more intelligently 
worshiped than in England—unknown for two centuries in the 
land of Goethe and Schiller and the Schlegels, in the land of 
Gervinus and Ulrici—it is a story to tell the marines. It may pass 
muster for a time in England, as did the Ireland Forgeries and the 
Bellows Pertrait, but'hardly with the Shakespeareans of America. 

The most noticeable thing, perhaps, about Mr. Dyce’s edition of 
Shakespeare, of which two volumes have been published, is the 
narrow limits to which he reduces what have heretofore been re- 
ceived as the facts of the poet’slife. He isso modest, indeed, that 
he does not entitle his own memoir the Life, but *‘ some account ” 
of the Life of Shakespeare. ‘‘It is rather alarming to note,” 
says one of his reviewers, “how many of the supposed facts and 
documents about Shakespeare, which have hitherto been trusted in 
by his biographers, and have, indeed, been worked into most of the 
recent biographies, have now, in Mr. Dyce’s judgment, to-be given 
up as either spurious or strongly tainted with suspicion.” The 
documents which Mr. Dyce discards as falling under one or the 
other of these heads—which he thrusts out of his text and prints 
by themselves—are as follows: 


“Oertificate of the Sharers of the Blackfriars Theater |in 
1589], found by Mr. Collier in the Ellesmere Collection.” 

“ Verses relating to a ‘wager laid by some brother actor, that 
Alleyn would be adjudged superior to Kempe in some part not 
mentioned.’ Collier’s ‘ Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,’ p. 13.” 

“ Petition of the Players [in 1596]. First printed by Mr. Collier 
in his ‘ Hist. of English Dram. Poetry.’ ”” 

“ Letter to Henslowe from a person named Veale, servant to 
Edward Tylney, Master of the Revels, concerning the preceding 
Petition of the Players; discovered by Mr. Collier at Dulwich 
College.” 

‘Fragment relating to a complaint of the inhabitants of South- 
wark against some particular annoyance discovered at Dulwich 
College.” 

“ Letter from Daniel to Sir Thomas Egerton, thanking him 
for his advancement to the office of Master of the Queen’s Revels, 
discovered by Mr. Collier among the Ellesmere Papers.”’ 


the curse over his grave, there was another and stronger one over 
his works ! 

Critics, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To mend the plays imprinted here: 

Blest be the man that spares each line, 

And cursed who adds his faults to mine! 


Dr. William Smith, known to the learned world by his invaluable 
series of Dictionaries, has a new one nearly ready for press, * A 
Dictionary of Ancient Ecclesiastical Biography.” 

Mr. G. F. Terriswood is engaged in collecting materials for a 

Life of Flaxman, the sculptor. 
A new work on the American war is announced as in prepara- 
tion. Its title is ‘‘ Rank and File of the Confederate Army,” and 
its author a Mr. Henry Hotze, who claims to have been a private 
in the Third Alabama Volunteers, and is now Confederate States 
Commercial Agent, whatever that may be. It will of course be 
written from the Southern point of view. 

M. F. @’Albert Durade has translated into the French the com- 
plete works of ‘“‘ Marian Evans” (Mrs. G. H. Pewes). 

The Rev. Dr. Pusey will shortly publish ‘* Daniel, the Prophet ; 
Eight Lectures.” 

M.H. L. Feer is announced as the author of an important work 
in connection with the history of ancient Assyria and Old Testa- 
ment history. Its title is, ‘‘ Les Ruines de Ninive, ou Description 
des Palais Détruits des Bords du Tigre.’ It will be extensively 
illustrated. 

Mr. George Augustus Sala, the American correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, who, at the last accounts, was enjoying himself 
in Havana, has a new work in the press, a sort of companion, we 
take it, to his “ Breakfast in Bed,” “After Breakfast; or, Pictures 
done with a Quill.” Mr. Sala’s last story, “Quite Alone,” which 
is now running ia All the Year Round, will soon be republished 
by the Harpers, we presume in their weekly. 

The author of ‘Guy Livingstone’’ will shortly publish a new 
novel, ‘‘ Maurice Deering, or the Quadrilateral.”’ 

The Rev. Frederick Arnold, B.A., has just published the “ Public 
Life of Lord Macaulay.” 

Mr. John George Phillimore, Q.C., has a new legal history 
nearly ready, “‘ Private Law among the Romans.” é 

The Dean of Chichester will soon publish the third and fourth 
volumes of his “ History of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” which 
will bring the work down to the Reformation. 

M. Guizot is announced as having a new work in the press, 
“ Memoirs of a Minister of State.” 

Mr. John Timbs, the indefatigable literary compiler, has a new 
work in preparation, ‘“‘ A Century of Anecdote.” The century 
embraced in Mr. ‘Timbs’s volume is from 1750 to 1850. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


At the March meeting of this society, the ‘corresponding 
secretary, Rev. Dr. Osgood, read a letter from Mr. S. F. Mackie, 
presenting to the society the remains of the statue of the first Lord 
Chatham, erected in Wall street in 1770. Mr. George H. Moore, 
the librarian, reported several donations to the society, and among 
them a portrait of the first sergeant-at-arms of the Society of the 
Cincinnati of this city, by whom it is donated. The Commission- 
ers of Public Charities and Correction presented to the society, on be- 
half of this city, a miniature obelisk monument, bearing the following 
inseription: ‘This memento is formed of the stone upon which 
George Washington stood when he delivered his inaugural address 
on the steps of the Federal Hall, in Wall street, April 30, 1789.” 





In seconding the motion for a vote of thanks to the commissioners, 
| Dr. Wilson, chief of tribe of the Iroquois Indians, spoke of the 
| veneration which the Indians yet hold for the memory of Washing- 
}ton. On metion, Mr. George Folsom, Mr. George Bancroft, and 
| Dr. Osgood were appointed a committee to wait on the delegates 
jof the Six Nations, who are expected here soon on their way to 
| Washington. A resolution to appoint a committee to report what 
| arrangements could be made for a suitable place for Mr. Bryan’s 
| collection of paintings, when they shall come in the possession of 
| the society, was adopted. Mrs. Spooner presented to the socicty 
| stereotype plates of two works on painters, engravers, sculptors, 
jete. A resolution was submitted by Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, 
D.D., in regard to the establishment here of a National Academy of 
Letters, to be incorporated bya charter from Congress ; and that 
a committee of five be appointed on the part of the society to con- 
sider and recommend such measures as shall be suitable for carry- 
ing into effect adesign so important to the national prosperity in 
education and learning. In supporting the resolution, Dr. Coxe 
urged that it would maintain the purity of the English language 
and promote uniformity of speech throughout the country, stimu- 
late to a high standard of popular and professional scholarship, and 
| would maintain relations of mutual benefit with men of letters and 
| learned societies of foreign countries. The committee as appoint- 
ed is as follows: Rev. A. C. Coxe, D.D., Gulian C. Verplanck, 
| George Bancroft, George Folsom, and Samuel Osgood, D.D. 


“Copy of a Letter which Mr. Collier discovered among the | 


[Ellesmere Papers, and which he supposes to have been written by | 


Lord Southampton.” [This is the famous letter containing the 


splendid recommendation of Shakespeare, along with Burbadge, to | 


the good offices of Egerton. ] 

“A document, discovered by Mr. Collier among the Ellesmere 
Papers, which minutely describes the interest the different pro- 
prietors had in the Blackfriars Theater.” 

“ A document discovered by Mr. Collier at Dulwich College, 
showing that Shakespeare was rated to the poor of the Clink in 
Southwark.” 


“ Draft of a warrant, empowering Daborne, Shakespeare, Field, 
and Kirkham to train up a company of juvenile performers, to be 
called ‘The Children of the Queen’s Revels,’ discovered by Mr. 
Collier among the Ellesmere Papers.” 


With most of these documents, as the reader perceives, the name 
of Mr. J. P. Collier is connected, which may, and probably does, 
account for the small value which Mr. Dyce sets upon them as 
facts in the life of Shakespeare. The rival editors, once firm friends 
of years’ standing, are now at swords’ points about certain facts 
or fancies connected with the writings of “ Gentle Willie,” “ Sweet 
Swan of Avon,” “Sweetest Shakespeare,” etc. Strange that 
such sweetness and gentleness as all tradition allows to have been 
his should breed such sourness and ungentleness in his admirers; 
that the greatest poet the world ever saw should give birth to such 
jittleness among his commentators! Would that, in addition to 


LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The regular monthly meeting of this association was held at the 
| society’s rooms, in Brooklyn, on the evening of the 3d inst. Dr. 
Stiles, the librarian, reported that over 900 distinct articles had 
been added to the library. The list includes bound volumes, pam- 
phiets, manuscripts, maps, coins, ete. Powell Graves, Esq., pre- 
sented forty-one American medals, which are electrotyped copies 
of those awarded by Congress during Revolutionary War, the War 
of 1812, and the Mexican War, to its military and naval heroes. 
Portraits of DeWitt, Clinton, Commodore Truxton, were donated 
from the Sheldon Fund. The paper of the evening was read by 
Mr. A. H. Dana, entitled “Greek Life in the Fourth Century, 
B.C.” The thanks of the society were tendered to Mr. Dana for his 
interesting paper, and a copy requested for preservation. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The monthly meeting of this society was held in the afternoon, 
2d inst. The librarian reported that during the last month dona- 
tions had been received of 101 bound volumes, 66 pamphlets of 
various kinds, manuscripts from the estate of the late Daniel 
Henshaw, and an invoice of. 1790 of a Japan merchant writ- 
iten in Dutch. Seventy-five of the volumes presented the last 








month were the gift of John H. Sheppard, Esq., the librarian, from 
his own library. The historiographer read a memoir of the late 
Andrew H. Ward, of Newtonville, and a resolution deploring his 
loss was unanimously passed. Prof. Stowe then read a paper on 
the life and doctrines of Jonathan Edwards. After giving a brief 
narrative of Mr. Edward’s life, and the influence of his ministerial 
labors, he gave an analysis of his work on the “ Will,” and his nu- 
merous writings which have never been published. Rev. Mr. Bart- 
lett, of Chelsea, proposed that the society celebrate the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Shakespeare. The subject was 
referred to the directors, after which the meeting adjourned. 





SCIENCE. 


AN extensive deposit of asphaltum has been discovered neat 
Buena Vista Lake. As it boils up’ to the surface its temperature 
is warm, and it is of the consistency of molasses, but hardens on 
exposure. Birds and small quadrupeds become entangled in the 
bitumen while it is in a semi-fiuid state, and perish, being unable 
to extricate themselves. 


—A modification of the spectroscope has been recently intro- 
duced in Paris, and already attracts a great deal of attention in 
the scientific world. This instrument consists of three small tubes, 
fitted with lenses, mounted on a single pedestal or stand, common 
to them all, and converging toward the faces of a flint prism. 
Through one of these tubes the rays of a flame are transmitted to 
one of the faces of the prism; through a second, the image of an 
exceedingly minute scale of lines is thrown upon the same face ; 
through the third, for the opposite side, may be observed the image 
of a scale in combination with that of the spectrum, but without 
interfering with it, thus affording a means of measuring the bands 
of color with great precision. 

—An offer has been made by an English company to connect 
the whole of the West India Islands by telegraph with the main- 
land at Cayenne, in French Guiana, and at Key West, near 
Florida, if a guarantee of six per cent. on the outlay can be 
obtained. The cost is estimated at £300,000. 


—A recent reference in the London Times to a statement that 
“three centuries ago Blasco de Garay attempted to propel a boat 
by steam in the harbor of Barcelona,’ called forth a counter- 
statement from a correspondent, who has had access to the original 
letter from Blasco himself, written in a.p. 1543, which contains 
the evidence often cited by the Spaniards for this assertion. This 
letter describes minutely a vessel propelled by paddles worked by 
two hundred men, but there is not a word about steam in the 
whole document. The first well-authenticated instance of a steam- 
boat actually used is found in the manuscript correspondence 
between Leibnitz and Papin, in the Royal Library at Hanover, 
where Papin relates his experiments with a model steamboat on 
the river Fulda, in the year 1707. 


—lIn the south of Russia, grapes are preserved by the following 
process. They are gathered before they are quite ripe, put into 
large air-tight jars, so filled with millet that the grapes are kept 
separate. They are sent in this way to the markets of St. Peters- 
burg. After remaining thus for a whole year, they are still very 
sweet, all their sugar being developed by the ripening process in 
the pots. 


—M. Bardoux, a manufacturer of Poitiers, has succeeded in 
manufacturing paper from various descriptions of timber, such as 
oak, walnut, pine, and chesnut, and from vegetables, and without 
the addition of rags. Samples of various descriptions of paper 
are exhibited at the office of the Journal des Inventeurs. M. Bar- 
doux asserts that his invention will cause a reduction of from sixty 
to eighty per cent. in the price of paper. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Harper Brotuers.—The Wife’s Evidence, W. G. Willis. 


SuEtpon & Co.—Report of the Organization and Campaigns of the Army of 
the Potomac ; to which is prefixed an account of the campaign in Western Vir- 
ginia, with plans of battle-fields. Maj.-Gen. George B. McClellan. 


A. D. F. Ranpotpx.—An Exposition of the Law of Baptism: as it Regards 
the Mode and the Subjects, Edwin Hall, D.D, ; Far Away, or Life at Tanna 
and Samoa. 

D. Appleton & Co.—The Laws and Principles of Whist Stated, Explained, 
and Illustrated, on an original system, by Cavendish. 

Henry Hort.—Tim the Scissors Grinder, or Loving Christ and Serving 
Him, Mrs. Madeline Leslie ; Tim’s Sister, or a Word in Season, Mrs. Madeline 
Leslie ; Bernice, the Farmer’s Daughter, Caroline E. Kelly ; Kate Elmore, or 
Light in Darkness ; Sunday-School Photographs, Rev. Alfred Taylor; Andy 
Hall, the Mission Scholarin the Army, Caroline E. Kelly ; Where is the Harm ? 
by the author of ‘‘ Charley Adams ;” The Harvest Work of the Holy Spirit 
Illustrated in the Evangelistic Labor of Rev. E. P, Hammond, edited by Rev. 
P, C. Headley. 


Littte, Brown & Co.—The Holy and Profane States, by Thomas Fuller: 
with some account of the author and his writings. 


James G. Grrcory.—Rubina. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 
No, 124 Granp St., New York. 


Copies sent by mafl, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


I, 
MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD. 


A Country Book. By Ix MaRrvEL, author of ‘ Reveries of 
a Bachelor.” In 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50; in beveled boards, 
ete., $175; half-calf, $2 75, 

From the Atlantic Monthly for January. 

“Tt is a book whose merit can hardly be overpraised 
As a book for the generality of readers, it far exceeds any 
previous work of the author in force, naturalness, and 
beauty, in vividness of description, and richness of style, 
and in that indefinable element of genius which envelops 
the most prosaic details in an at phere of refi t 
and grace.” 





Also just ready, by the same author, in neat Pocket 
Editions, on tinted paper, and bound in vellum cloth, 
$1 25 each ; full gilt, $2; in Turkey Morocco, $3 each. 

I, REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 

II, DREAM LIFE, 


Il. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


AND or tHe ENGiisu Lancvuacz—from the Roman Con. 
quest. By Prof. G. L. Craik. 2 vols. Svo, printed at 
the Riverside Press, on tinted paper, $7; in half-calf 
extra, $12, 


The New Englander for January, 1864, says it is 

**The most extended, learned, and critical work of the 
kind in the language.” 

The American Theological Review for Jan., 1864, writes : 


**Tt is an excellent annual, well written, clear in ar- 
rangement, and generally discriminating in criticism. 
Copious specimens, especially from rarer works, increase 
its interest and value ; it is intended as a book for popu- 
lar reading and use,” 


The Congregationalist Quarterly for January, 1861 : 


** These volumes are of great value, both in the compre- 
hensiveness of their survey of the field and the good judg- 
ment and sound critical ability exhibited in them,” 


II. 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
BY REV. W. G. T, SHEDD, D.D. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, printed on laid tinted paper, price $6; in 


half-calf or half-morocco, $10, 


The American Theological Review for January says : 

‘The high reputation of Dr. Shedd wil) be increased by 
this remarkable work. The style is lucid and penetrat- 
ing. The discussions move onward according to the law 
of subjects themselves, as evolved in history. New light 
is thrown on past thought by pertinent illustrations from 
subsequent times, Noone can master these volumes with- 
out being quickened and strengthened.” 


IV. 
THE FQ:DERALIST, 

With Bibliographical and Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by Henry B. Dawson. Printed at the Riverside 
Press, on tinted paper, with portrait, 1 vol. octavo, 740 
pages, in cloth, price $3 75; law sheep, $5; in half-calf, 
$6. 

From Judge Wm. 1D. Shipman, U. 8, Court. 

“*No other edition of this great work can at all compare 
with yours,feither in typographical beauty or accuracy and 
fulness of matter, and it will be difficult hereafter for any 
to surpass it, for you seem to have exhausted the materi- 
als which can shed light on its origin and the history of its 
publication.” 


y 
TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S NEW WORK, 
LETTERS THE 


TO JONESES. 


Uniform with ‘Lessons in Life,” ‘‘ Letters to Young 
People,” ete., ete., ete, 


In 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25; in cloth, full gilt, $2. 


LFTILE, BROWN & CO., 


No. 110 Wasnincron Street, 





PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
FULLER’S HOLY AND PROFANE STATES. 
16mo, vellum cloth. Price $1 25, 
Unrrorm with JEREMY TAYLOR. 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
16mo, cloth. 


SHELLEY'S POETICAL 


$1 50. 
WORKS. 


2 vols., 32mo, Green and Gold series. 
Price $2. 


— 


IN PRESS: 


GOLDEN WORDS. 
Being Selections from the Writings of English Divines. 
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BOOKS 
Lately Issued by 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


BOSTON. 


(9 Any Book published by TICKNOR & FIELDS 
will be sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of the 
advertised price. Their Catalogue of Publications sent 
gratis and post-paid on application. 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN, anv Oruer 
Porms. By Henry W. Lonaretiow. With a Vignette 
Illustration, by F, 0. C. Darley. 1 vol. 16mo, hand- 
somely bound in muslin, beveled boards and gilt top, 
$1 25. 

‘*The present volume shows a greater ripeness than 
any of its predecessors. We find a mellowness of early 
autumn in it. There is the old sweetness native to the 


man, with greater variety of character and experience.” 
—North American Review. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


IN WAR TIME, anv Otner Poems. 
G. Waitt. 
gilttop. $1. 


“T have just risen from the perusal of these poems, 
with a fresh sense of their true, wholesome, moral vigor, 
their lofty patriotism. and their serene courage of heart 
and hope, to say nothing of their softness and beauty of 

magery, and the charming melody of their rhythm.”— 

. Y. Independent. 


By Joun 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, beveled boards and 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 


By Groree TickNor, 1 vol. quarto, illustrated with 

Steel Portrait, Wood Engravings, and Antographs, 

elegantly printed on superfine toned paper, and richly 

bound in vellum cloth, gilt top. Price $7 50. 

‘One of the most beautiful and attractive biographical 
compositions of the day.” 


‘““The volume has rarely, perhaps never, been sur- 
passed, as a specimen of elegant typography, by any pro- 
duction of the American press.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“The execution of the ‘Life of Prescott’ places it on a 
level with the two leading biographies in our language— 
Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ and Lockhart’s ‘ Life of 
Scott.’”’—Philadelphia Press, 


‘A graceful, eloquent revelation of a beautiful and 
useful life, by the very individual whose life-long know- 
ledge of, and warm attachment to, the subject of his me- 
moir qualified him eminently for the task.”—N. Y, Com- 
mercial Advertiser, 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN WINTHROP. 
By Ropgert C, Wixtaror. 1 vol. 8vo, handsomely 
bound in muslin, with steel portraits and wood engrav- 
ings, $3. 

‘Every way this is a rare addition to the treasures of 
our New England history.”—Congregationalist. 


* This volume is a fine picture of that primitive state of 
society and manners which gave us our national birth.”— 
Recorder. 


* 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


MY DAYS AND NIGHTS ON THE BATTLE- 
FIELD; A Book ror American Youta. By ‘* Carie- 
ton,” the well-known Army Correspondent. With 
graphic illustrations of scenes from the present rebel- 
lion, and maps and diagrams, 1 vol. I6mo, cloth, $1. 
This popular juvenile history of the war has run rapidly 

through a sale of nine thousand copies in a few weeks 

from publication. It is universally pronounced the hest 
book for boys which the present war has called forth. 


DALETH,; or, Tut Homesteap or tHe Nations. 
Eayrt Intustratep. By Epwarpn L. Criark. 1 vol. 
8vo, tinted paper, with numerous illustrations, $5. 

The absorbing interest attaching to Egypt will commend 
this work to the attention of all readers. The works of 
Wilkinson and Lepsius are too costly for popular reading, 
while the comparatively low price of ‘‘ DaLEtH” places it 
within the reach of all. The learning, social habits, re- 
ligion, architecture, and prowess of the Egyptians are 
most admirably portrayed in this work. The volume 
itselfis beautifully printed and bound. The illustrations, 
amounting in number to nearly one hundred, are superbly 
done. Many of them are printed in colors, in the best 
manner. Some are produced from photographs obtained 
by the author on the spot. 


{2 The foregoing works are for sale by all Booksellers. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
PuBLIsHERS, 


No. 135 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 











CONTINENTAL MONTHLY. 


TuE following extracts, which might be almost indefi- 
nitely extended, will give some idea of the opinions held 
throughout the country with regard to the ConTINENTAL. 
The record is indeed a flattering one, and truly calculated 
to stimulate its Editors to renewed exertion. Untiring 
energy, unfailing strength, are ever born from the true 
approval of an enlightened and generous people. It is 
pleasant to know that the Contingeatal is rapidly making 
its way to every loyal home in our broad land. Nor 
should the success of this young Magazine excite aston- 
ishment. Based upon truth and equity, such a result was 
certain, It has thrown itself boldly on the great princi- 
ples of Eternal Justice, and thus finds its welcome in 
every true heart. From the vast importance of the 

olitical subjects discussed in its pages, their immediate 
Coasiag upon the counsels of Congress and the enlighten- 
ment of thinkers and voters, the distinguished ability and 
undoubted loyalty of the well known Statesmen who are 
regular contributors to its pages—it assumes arank as yet 
unclaimed by any other Periodical in the country. It is 
confined to no clique, no section, no local views or 
interests, but receives contributions from every part of the 
United States without favor or prejudice. It uses the 
strong and brilliant fibers of thought and imagination 
ever spinning for it in the glowing loom of the brain, as 
warp and woof of a living tissue to weave this sacred 
Union into a closer and ever closer Whole. Its pages are 
open to North, South, East, and West, that man may tell 
his brother man his wants, views, and hopes, and thus 
awaken thought, and elicit feeling. It is Christian, but 
not sectarian; admitting discussion, because certain 
that all earnest inquiry leads back to God. 

The Literary Department of the ConTINENTAL will not 
be suffered to languish. Genius shall be welcomed, 
whether already registered in the innermost shrine of the 
Temple of Fame, or struggling upward to reach its out- 
ward walle. The most varied list of subjects treated from 
various stand-points will be offered ; the mirror of being 
held up to the complex human soul. Its base is broad 
and catholic, may the structure be wide and beneficient. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Continental has rendered itself particularly accept- 
able to loyal people by its bold, patriotic, and effective 
articles on the rebellion. To say nothing here of its mere 
literary merit, which, however, is of a high order of ex- 
cellence, its elevated tone of fidelity to the Government 
and to the principles upon which it is founded, recom- 
mends the Continental to the support of every true 
American.—Rochester Evening Express, 


That decidedly popular and substantial National Maga- 
zine, the Continental Monthly, is again at hand. The 
present number is filled with the choicest matter, politi- 
cal, literary, and miscellaneous, In all things the Conti- 
nental takes the broad, liberal, and progressive side, Its 
literary selections are of the finest and most finished 
character. It isja, Monthly much to be desired.— Waverley 
Advocate, N. Y. 


The Continental Monthly for September is received. 
This sterling Magazine is in every respect worthy of the 
great and increasing confidence of the people. Its high 
position is owing to the efforts of the writers to make it 
achannel for the dissemination of great political truths, 
marked by candor and sustained by historical facts.— 
The Peru Republican, Miami Co., Ind. 


The Continental has a certain individuality by reason of 
the prominence given to national and political questions. 
In this number we have The Freedom of the Press, by E. 
B. Freeland ; Jefferson Davis—Repudiation, Recognition, 
and Slavery, a paper which is intended to exhibit the arch 
traitor in his true colors in England, and also an able 
article on American Finances and Resources, by Hon. 
Robert J. Walker; Currency and the National Finances, 
by J. Smith Homans; another powerful article by Hon. 
E. P, Stanton on the Restoration of the Union. * * 
The magazine thrives under its new management.— 
Hartford Evening Press, Conn. 


This is one of the ablest literary and political magazines 
publighed. The questions of the day are discussed with 
ability and by some of the most talented writers of the 
day.—Jamestown Journal, N. Y. 


We are in receipt of the Continental Monthly for July, 
and have only to repeat what ‘everybody says, that it 
is one of the best magazines published. In fact no maga- 
zine within our knowledge has gained such notoriety 
during its time of publication as the Continental Monthly. 
—The Phoenix Reporter, Oswego Co., N. ¥ 


The Continental Monthly for August contains some very 
important articles, among which we notice ‘ Jefferson 
Davis and Repudiation.” Thisarticle was written by Hon. 
Robert J. Walker, who is mow in England. There is no 
man in the world better qualified to show the traitorous 
acts of the sham-President, Davis, than Mr, Walker, who 
is from the same state, and a friend to the Union and to 
justice. ‘This magazine is now published by John F, 
Trow, New York. It is doinga great work for freedom in 
America and throughout the world.—Westfield News Let- 
ter, Mass. 


The Continental Monthly for October ison hand. This 
popular magazine needs no high encomiums, as a perusal 
of it will show its worth. All lovers of sound literature 
should read it.—Seneca County Sentinel, Farmer, N. Y. 

A first class, highly intellectual magazine.—Daily Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee. 


No publication of the kind has more successfully com- 
bined the freedom of the daily newspapers and the literary 
excellence of the magazine, and hence its great popularity 
and unprecedented success.—Peninsular Courier, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


This invaluable magazine has achieved since its estab- 
lishment, a reputation and position in this country that is 
unparalleled in rapidity. The ability of its contributors, 
embracing the first minds of the country, is the secret of 
its wonderful and rapid success, The political articles of 
each number are worth to any thinking man thrice a year’s 
subscription, It is the ‘‘ magazine for the times,” com- 
bining the energy and freedom of the daily journal with 
the higher literary tone and finish of the monthly.—Dela- 
ware Courier, Deposit, 


The Continental] contains, besides its usual miscellany, 
able articles on national topics by Hons. R. J. Walker and 
F. P, Stanton, Probably no magazine in the country has 
more valuable matter on subjects of national importance 
than the Continental.—Western New Yorker, Warsaw. 


This work increases in popular favor, and has had some 
of the ablest papers on national subjects that we have 
met with for a long time.—Zion’s Advocate, Portland, 
Me. 


The Continental Monthly for October contains two 
articles by Hon. Robert J. Walker, which are calculated 
to attract much notice from the public. The first is *‘ Jet- 
ferson Davis—Repudiation, Recognition, and Slavery. 
* @ * The other of Mr. Walker’s articles is “* Ame- 
rican Finances and Resources,” being the first of a series 
of articles which he proposes to publish on this subject, 
more especially in reference toits hearings on Mr, Chase’s 
financial policy. * * * Theother articles are yaried 
in seaceeies and entertaining.—The Methodist, New 
York. 


The king of magazines has once more arrived.—Sparta 
Herald, Monroe Co., Wis. 
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ORGANDIES, JACONETS, 
CAMBRICS, SUMMER POPLINS, 
MOHAIRS, WHITE ALPACAS, 
MOZAMBIQUES, 


GRENADINES, Ete. 
The Latest Paris Novelties. 





A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Broadway and Tenth street. 


‘THE BEST FILE. 





JACOB'S PATENT SELF-BENDING 
PORTFOLIO PAPER FILE 
FOR 
NEWSPAPERS, MUSIC, LETTERS, 
DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS, DRAWINGS, Ero. 


Subscribers wishing to preserve the numbers of Tak 
Round TaBLE should provide themselves with this file. 
Price—cloth covers—§1 50 ; pasteboard covers, 88 cents. 


The publishers of the Rounp Tasiz have just received 
a number of these files ; they can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE ROUND TABLE, 
No. 116 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


PENSION, BOUNTY, AND PRIZE 
LAWS. 


APPLETON & CO., 
No 443 and 445 Broadway, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
PRACTICE 
IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 
UNDER THE 
PENSION, BOUNTY, AND PRIZE LAWS 
OF THE : 
UNITED STATES. 
With Forms and Instructions for Collecting Arrears of 
Pay, Bounty, and Prize Money, and for 
Obtaining Pensions, 
BY ROBERT SEWELL, 
Counselor-at-law. 
1 vol., 8vo, sheep. Price $3 50, 





D. 


‘‘Loffer this little book with confidence to the profes- 
sion, as certain to save lawyers, in one case, if they never 
have any more, more time and trouble than it cost. To 
the public generally, the book is offered as containing « 
large amount of useful information on a subject now, un- 
fortunately brought home to half the families in the land. 
To the officers and soldiers of the Army it will also be 
found @ useful companion ; and it is hoped that by it an 
amount of information of great value to the soldiers, and 
to their families at home, will be disseminated, and the 
prevailing ignorance respecting the subject treated of in 
a great degree removed.” —Extract from Preface, 





D). A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THEODORE PARKER. By Joan Werss. With two 
portraits on steel, fac-simile of handwriting, and 19 wood 
engravings. 2 vols,, 8vo, 1,008 pages. $6, 

LIFE OF EDWARD LIVINGSTONE. By 
Cuaries H. Hont. With an introduction by Grorge 
oo 1 vol., 8vo, with two steel-plate portraits, 

3 50. 
ESSAYS —SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, AND 


SPECULATIVE, By Herpgar Sprenorr, 1 vol., 8yo. 


$2 50. 
PELAYO; AN EPIC OF THE OLDEN 
MOORISH TIME. By Exizaperu T. Porter Brace. 1 


vol., 12mo. 


Illustrated. Price $2, Cloth gilt, $3; mo- 
rocco, $5, 
THIRTY POEMS. By W. Cunten Bryant. 
I vol., 12mo. $1 25. 
ROUND THE BLOCK. An American 
Novel. With Illustrations. $1 50, 


THE IRON MANUFACTURE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN ; Theoretically and Practically Considered, By 
W. Truman, C.E. 1 vol., &vo. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
with some of their applications to Social Philosophy. By 
Jouxn Stuart Mit, 2 vols., 8vo. Printed on tinted 
paper. Cloth, $6. 


MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF THE ROMANS 
UNDER THE EMPIRE. Vols. 1 and 2. Price $2 each. 
To be completed in 7 vols. 


Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


GOUTHERN GENERALS. 


WHAT JEFF. DAVIS SAID. 
LEE, JOUNSTON, BEAUREGARD, 
AND OTHER NOTABLES. 

AN ENGLISH OFFICER’S VIEW, 
LIEUT.-COLONEL FREMANTLi’S BOOK, 
THREE MONTHS 
IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

One Volurhe, 12mo, 
Price $1 | 
Sent by mail on reveipt of price 
Published by 
JOHN BRADBURN, 
Successor to M. Doolady, 


Wo, 49 Walker street, N. Y. 
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REBELLION RECORD! 


EDITED BY FRANK MOORE. 


“A CYCLOPEDIA OF THE WAR.” 





This work is a compendium of information, made up of 
special correspondence, official reports, and gleanings from 
the newspapers of both sections of the United States and 
of Europe. Of these latter over five hundred are used in 
its preparation. 

The ReBeviron Recorp has pow become so firmly es- 
tablished as 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY OF THE WAR, 


that individuals in all departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Government are constantly sending to it for publica- 
tion narratives of important events, and 


OFFICIAL REPORTS UNPUBLISHED ELSEWHERE. 


In addition to this, most of the speeches, narratives, etc., 
elsewhere published, have been revised by their authors 
specially for the Recorp. 

The editor has aimed at 


COMPLETENESS, ACCURACY, AND IMPARTIALITY. 


Completeness has been secured by the fullest possible 
sources of information. Accuracy has been attained by 
deferring publication of all matter long enough after events 
for the accounts of them to be sifted. Impartiality has 
been a special object. Every authority from the Southern 
side has been sought for without regard to labor or expense, 
and all statements and documents have been inserted as 
originally found, without editorial comment of any kind. 


The REBELLION Recor» is already 


THE MAIN SOURCE OF HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


Most of the histories of the war yet published have been, 
in a great measure, compiled from the REBELLION REcorD. 
This is proved by the fact that documents cited in those 
works are quoted in the phraseology of the copies revised 
by their authors specially for the Recorp, and published 
‘nowhere else, 


This work is of 
SPECIAL VALUE TO STATESMEN, 


inasmuch as the course and policy of all prominent men 
are fully traced in it. 


It is 
INDISPENSABLE TO LAWYERS. 

A large and increasing amount of litigation is 
arising on subjects connected with the war, and 
the REBELLION Record is the only complete repository 
of evidence and authority. 

All important Laws and leading Decisions arising out 
of the war are reported init. And it has already been 
received as authentic evidence in Trial for Piracy and 
Treason in the United States Courts of Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and San Francisco, 

The Philadelphia Press of October 26, 1861, thus speaks 
of it: 

‘During the trial, which terminated yesterday, for 
piracy, of one of the crew of the Jeff Davis, a great 
deal of evidence was offered by the counsel for de- 
fense, taken from Frank Moore’s REBELLION Recorp, 
and received by Judges Grier and Cadwallader, who 
presided. This is a remarkable compliment to the work 
in question, but not higher than it merits, from the full- 
ness and fairness of its various information respecting 
the rebellion. It is the first time in legal and literary 
history that a book not yet completed has been so stamped 
with authenticity as to be admitted as evidence in a court 
of Jaw, and on a trial for a capital offense.” 

The work is published in two editions, one of monthly 
parts, each containing 112 octavo pages and two portraits ; 
the other of semi-monthly parts, containing half the 
number of pages and one portrait, 
with the index, make a volume. 

The six volumes aiready completed contain : 

I. A Diary of Verified Occurrences. 

II. Official Documents, Narratives of Battles, Proclama- 
tions, General Orders, Speeches, etc., etc., North and 
South. 

III. Poetry, Incidents, Anecdotes, etc. 
IV. A full Analytical Index. 


And are illustrated with 
SEVENTY-SIX PORTRAITS 
on steel, of prominent men, North and South. 


Seven monthly parts, 


Cloth, per vol. 


cr adli mt = ink satelvie witht tsicins . .$4 25 
Sheep, law binding, per vol ined . 450 
Half-calf, antique, or half morocco, » Per * ating 5 50 
Half-Russia, per vol 6 00 
nn J er eee ee 50 
Semi -Monthly ‘Parts, each.. 25 
Published by . P. PUTNAM. 
All orders, etc., should be addressed to *‘ The Rebellion 


Record,” No. 441 Broadway. 

N.B.—The interest of Mr. C. T. EVANS in this work 
and works connected with it ceased on the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1863. 


‘THE NEW PATH. 


MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Art, and containing arti- 
cles on Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, and Re- 
views and Criticisms on Recent Works of Art. 

For sale at AUGUST BRENTANO’S, No. 708 Broad- 
way. Price Ten Cents. 


Subscription price, One Dollar a year, payable in ad- 
vance. Subscriptions should be addressed to the 


“NEW PATH,” Box 4,740, New York. 


“A small nut, but with plenty of meat.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 
8, Market Gard 8, and others, purchas- 
ing Seeds in small or large quantities, by sending a list of 
what they require, will receive the same by return of mail, 
with the lowest possible prices annexed for cash. Car- 
— paid to Boston ees % “or by 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 

















Book TRADE SALESROOMS, 


No. 498 BROADWAY, 


New York. 


GEO, A. LEAVITT, Auctioneer. 


By J. E. Cooley, WEDNESDAY, March 23, and fol- 
lowing days, commencing each day at 6 o’clock P.M., 
SUPERB BOOKS, THE CHOICEST AND MOST VALU- 
ABLE COLLECTION of Books ever offered by auction in 
this country. Splendid English editions of the most 
valuable books published, and especially rich in Natural 
History, works on Art and Sculpture, Illustrated Books, 
Shakespeareana, the Drama, Standard Works in elegant 
bindings, etc., etc, Among them may be mentioned 
Gilray, complete, 3 vols. ; Hogarth, folio, Bohn’s edition ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 3 vols.- folio; Claude’s Liber Veri- 
tatis, 3 vols., folio; do. Studiorum, folio; Costumes, 4 
vols., 4to., full Turkey ; Costumes of the Clans, folio ; 
Lavater, 3 vols., 4to. ; Boydell’s Milton, 3 vols., folio, full 

lf; Martin’s Milton’s Paradise Lost, folio; Finden’s 
Royal Gallery, proofs; Flaxman’s Homer, 4to. ; Mey- 
rick’s Antient Armor, folio ; Knight’s Cyclopedia, 13 vols.; 
Penny do., 27 vols.; Edinburgh Review, complete, 99 
vols. ; Quarterly do., 
21 vols. ; 


vols. ; 


100 vols. ; American State Papers, 
Annals and Debates, 11 vols. ; State Trials, 22 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo. 132 vols., half-calf; En- 
cyclopedia Universelle, 33 vols., folio. 


AUDUBON’S GREAT WORK. 


Audubon’s Birds of America, an original and early 
copy ; the full work, with 500 colored plates, all the size 
of life, 4 vols., elephant folio, 5 vols. of text. Selby’s 
British Ornithology, 4 vols.; D’ Aubigne’s Natural History, 
16 vols., colored ; Low’s British Animals, folio; Reeve’s 
Natural History, 24 vols,; Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 
40 vols., 1,200 colored plates ; Natural History of State of 
N. Y., 21 vols., 4to.; Sylvester’s Paleeography, 4 vols.; 
Punch, 21 vols., half Turkey ; Illustrated London News, 
37 vols. ; Art Journal, complete, 22 vols., half Turkey ; 
Finden’s Illus, to Byron, 3 vols., 4to.; Nash’s Windsor 
Castle, folio ; Britton & Pugin’s Public Buildings, Wal- 
ton & Cotton Pickering’s edition, proof copy ; Jameson’s 
Works, 4 vols., Turkey ; Maunder, 6 vols. ; Barbauld’s 
British Novelists, 50 vols. ; Inchbald’s Theater, 42 vols., 
calf; Bell’s Shakespeare, 20 vols. ; Shaw’s Ornaments ; 
Chiswick edition of the Poets, 49 vols.; Abbotsford 
Waverley, 12 vols., full Turkey; Musée Francais and 
Musée Royal, 6 vols., full Turkey. SHAKESPEAREANA, 
from the library of the late W. E. Burton, 41 vols., com- 
prising Boydell’s Shakespeare, 2 vols. of plates, elephant 
folio, and 9 vols, of text ; The Ireland Forgeries ; Becket ; 
Button, Chalmeriana, etc., etc. Together with several 
hundred volumes of elegantly illustrated standard, rare 
and valuable works in all the departments of literature. 

For catalogues apply by mail or otherwise to the Auc- 
tioneer, J. E. COOLEY, 

; No. 498 Broadway, New York. 

N.B.—Private libraries catalogued and sold, 


(CAVALRY ; 





ITS HISTORY, MANAGEMENT, AND USES 
IN WAR. 


BY J. ROEMER, LL.D., 


Late an officer of cavalry in the service of the Netherlands. 





“Tam exceedingly pleased with it, and regard it as a 
very valuable edition to our military literature. It will 
certainly be regarded as a standard work; and I know of 
none so valuable to our cavalry officers. »_ George B. Mc- 
Clellan. Maj.-Gen. U.S.A 

*T have read it with great interest, and was much grati- 
fied to find such rare merit bestowed on a subject so com- 
paratively little understood by the public generally. I 
cordially recommend it to the officers of the cavalry arm 
of our service.”—A. Pleasonton, Maj.-Gen. U 

“ A noble specimen of a class of books called into being 
by the exigencies of the times.”—New York Times. 

** Reading, culture, and practical experience united 
give this work a value and importance that will cause it 
to be regarded as a standard authority.".—New York 
Herald. 

** The author presents his statements with great anima- 
tion and vigor ; his pages glow with the freshness of life ; 
his manner is that of one who is conscious of being master 
of his grounds; and his sharp, exact, and lucid exposi- 
tions give the reader a sense of being at home also.”— 
New York Tribune. 

** We can truly say that from no single volume have we 
obtained so much information on the art of war as from 
this.”—Philadelphia Press. 

** By far the best treatise upon cavalry and its uses in 
the field which has yet been published in this country.” 
Boston Journal. 

“Un de ces livres qui restent, aad faire plus tard date 
et authorité.”—Courrier des Etats Unis 

** An extensive treatise on cavalry, embracing not only 
that arm, but the arm of war in general.””—London Athe- 
peum. 

“ The work is illustrated with one hundred and twenty- 
ase elegant engravings on wood, and in point of typo- 








aphy etc., is one of the handsomest military books 
eubti ed in this country, as certainly it is the most com- 
plete treatise on cavalry in English, and as far as we know 
in any other language.”—New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 

In one large octavo volume, beautifully printed on tinted 


paper. he antly illustrated with 127 fine wood engrav- 
ings. $5. pigs sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
Published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 





No, 192 Broadway, New York. 








BOOKS! BOOKS!! 
AT THE 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 


CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE. 





THE LIBRARY now contains about 66,000 Volumes, 
over FOUR THOUSAND of which have been added with- 
in nine months, representing every department of litera- 
ture, the Sciences, and the Arts, and including special 
importations of English, French, and German books. All 
new works of value are put in the library immediately on 
publication, and in quantities proportioned to the de- 
mand. Members desiring any work not in the library 
will confer a favor by leaving an order for it, as particular 
attention is given to such applications. Open daily, 
Sundays and holidays excepted, from 8 o’clock A.M. 
until 9 o’clock P.M. 

THE READING-ROOM has regularly on file over TWO 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY newspapers and magazines 
American, English, French, and German. Among them 
are the London Times, the Daily News (London), Le 
Journal des Debats (Paris), Allgemeine Zeitung (Augs 
burg), and more than one hundred other foreign journals 
Daily papers are also received from about twenty differen 
centers in this country, besides al] the important Ameri- 
can scientific and literary periodicals. The current sub 
scriptions to these exceed FIFTEEN HUNDRED dollars 
ayear. About one thousand BookS OF REFERENCE are 


placed in the Reading-Room for the convenience of mem- 

bers, comprising the best Encyclopedias, the latest 

} tee Rng oe ay Dictionaries, Lexicons, Bible 
Di 


jes, and Special Cyclo- 
na tg Open daily from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


THE BRANCH OFFICE 


is located on the corner of Broadway and Twenty-Sixth 
street (Dodworth’s Building) and is intended for the con- 
venience of members residing in that portion of the city. 
Books may be drawn or returned from 8 A.M, until 9 
P.M. In connection with it is a comfortable READING- 
ROOM supplied with the Daily Papers, and the leading 
illustrated papers and popular magazines, Orders left 


here for books from the central library will be executed 
frequently and promptly. 


THE DOWN TOWN OFFICE 


at No. 59 Liberty street, near the Post-Office, is open for 
the delivery and receipt of books from § A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Members leaving orders here for books from the Central 
Institution will have them filled with regularity, and as 
promptly as possible. 





CLASSES in French, Spanish, and German are in con- 
stant progress at Clinton Hall, Astor Place, conducted by 
most competent instructors, and at very moderate rates. 
These may be joined at any time. For terms and hours 
see the ‘‘ Class Book”’ at the desk of the Library, 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, entitling to all the pri- 
vileges of the Library, Reading-Room, Up-town Branch 
Library and Reading-Room, and Down-town office: To 
Cierks—lInitiation Fee and Semi-annual Dues, $1. 
To all others, including ladies, $5 a year, in advance. 


E. « = T. ANTHONY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIALS, 


No. 501 Broapway, New York. 








CARD PHOTOGRAPHS 


Our Catalogue now embraces considerably over 
FOUR THOUSAND 
different subjects (to which additions are contimually 
being made) of Portraits of Eminent Americans, 
etc., viz. : 

525 Statesmen, 

127 Divines, 

116 Authors, 

| 30 Artists, 


72 Major-Generals, 
190 Brigadier-Generals, 
250 Colonels, 

84 Lieut.-Colonels, 
207 Other Officers, 112 Stage, 

60 Officers of the Navy, 46 Prominent Women, 

147 Prominent Foreign Portraits. 

2,500 COPIES OF WORKS OF ART. 
Including Reproductions of the Most Celebrated Engrav- 
ings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 

Catalogues sent on receipt of “i 
An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Catalogue 

will be filled on receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail, free. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

Of these we manufacture a great variety, ranging in 
price from 50 cents to $5 each. 

Our ALBUMS have the reputatiou of being superior in 
beauty and durability to any others. 

The smaller kinds can be sent safely by mail at a post- 
age of six cents per oz 

The more expensive can be sent by express, 


We also keep a Large ianteus of 
STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 


Our Catalogue of these will be sent to any address on 

receipt of stamp. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 

Friends or relatives of prominent military men will con- 
fer a favor by sending us their likenesses tocopy. They 
will be ae carefully, and returned uninjured. 

4 FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER for Congre- 


gations to present to their Pastor, or for other purposes, 
with suitable inscriptions, etc. 


(GENERAL McCLELLAN’S 
REPORT 





Is PUBLISHED ENTIRE IN NUMBERS 26 ann 27— 
For February 20th and 27th—of the 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. 

The Report is reprinted from the official copy, presented 
to Congress, ina form convenient for publication, and ac- 
companied by a fall index. The two numbers, containing 
the supplements with the Report, are for sale by all news- 
dealers, or sent prepaid. on receipt of the price (ForTY 
cents), by W. C. CaURCH, Proprietor, 192 Broadway, 
New York. 
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NEw MUSIC.—SONGS. 


’ The Betrayed. Words by A. R. Dyett; music by G. 
F. Bristow. 

Christ the Lord has risen to-day ; an Easter Hymn. By 
R. 8. Soemmer. 

The Mountain Tree. By Stephen Massett. 

Our Banner Floats Proudly. Words by Mrs. Col. M. 
M. Van Bueren ; music by E, Wallace Bouchelle. 

Te Deum. By H. Millard, 

Parted. By Stephen Massett. 

The Amber Tide of Usquebagh, 
Brougham, Esq. 

Alone! Alone! By G. W. Elliot. 

While there’s Life there’s Hope. Words by John 
Brougham. 

I wish He could make up His mind, Ma! H. Bradley. 

Negro Boatman’s Song. As sung at Port Royal, S.C. 








Words by John C. 


PIANO-FORTE MUSIC. 


Laughing Water; Morceau de Concert. By Robert 
Heller. 

Dream of Home ; Nocturn. By Louis Hagemann. 

Fuchsia; Mazurka. By Robert Heller. 

Paris et Amerique ; Galop. By Charles Fradel. 

Caronella: Mazurka de Salon. By Robert Heller. 

New Year’s Call; Galop. Dedicated to the officers and 
ladies on Governor’s Island. By Charles Rehm. 

Fancies ; easy pieces from operas. By Charles Wels. 

The Parade March. As performed by Dodworth’s Band 
and at Niblo’s, 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


‘*Dodworth’s Rudimental Instructor for the E Flat, B 
Flat, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Brass Instruments ” 


DODWORTH, No. 6 Astor Place. 


hs SECOND ONLY TO JANE 


EYRE.” 
ELIZA WOODSON: 


Or, THE EARLY DAYS OF ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
WORKERS. 

Unheralded and unannounced, no effort having been 
made to forestall public opinion, this volume comes be- 
fore the reading public to be judged by its merit alone. 

Mrs. M. A. L., the well-known and talented editorial 
contributor to the Chicago New Covenant, says of it : 


“We took up this book just as the lamps were lighted, 
and the children were dropping off to sleep in their little 
beds, and when we laid the volume down the dawn of an- 
other day was looking in at the windows. It had cost us 
the loss of a night’s sleep. 

‘* Since reading ‘ Jane Eyre’ we have read nothing in 
the way of autobiography half so interesting, nothing in 
the way of fiction half so thrilling.” 


Price $1 25, sent post-paid. 
Address A. J. DAVIS & CO., 
No. 274 Canal st., New York. 


($HICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS 


oF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 652 Broadway. 
The superiority of these instruments has of late beer 
amply demonstrated by the voluntary testimony of the 


foremost artists of the day, who claim for them excel- 


lences of tone and workmanship hitherto unobtained by 
any other makers. 


Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New SocaLe 
CHICKERING GRAND Priano-FortTss has severely tested 
their musical qualities, and resulted in establishing the 


justice of the very flattering estimation in which they are 
held. 


WHilE GOODS, 


JACONETS, CAMBRICS, NAINSOOKS, 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH MULLS, 











DIMITIES, MARSEILLES, 


COTTON SHIRTINGS, SHEETINGS, Erc., 
At the lowest market prices. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and Tenth street. 


QTEINWAY & SONS’ 





GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this 
country, having received the first Prize Medal at the 
World’s Exhibition in London, 1862. 

The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are 
superior to all others is, that the firm is composed of five 
practical piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who 
invent all their own improvements, and under whose 
personal supervision every part of the instrument is 
manufactured. 

Warerooms No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, a 
few doors cast of t Union Square, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 





LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
No. 505 BROADWAY. 


BOwDorn COLLEGE. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The 44th Annual Course of Lectures in the MEDICAL 
SCHOOL OF MAINE, at Bowdoin College, will commence 
Frsrvuary 26, and continue sixteen weeks. 

Fes for the whole course of lectures, $55. 

Circulars containing full information can be had by ap- 








plying to th 


e Secretary at Williamstown, Mass. 
A. CHADBOURNE, M.D., Seew 
Brunswick, Me., Dec 1863. 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO., 


No. 108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL ........cccccccccecces $300,000 00 
ASSETS . 





This Company insures, at customary rates of premium, 
against all Marine and Inland Navigation Risks on Cargo 
or Freight, also against loss or damage by Fire. 

The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, 
without incurring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their 
option, a liberal discount upon the premium. 


Scrip Dividend, declared Jan. 12, 1864, THIRTY-FIVE PER 
ENT. 





CAPITAL. 
The Capital of said Company, actually paid up 
TEE Ni sich $300,000 00 
The Surplus on the Ist day of January, 1864.. 242,541 85 


Total amount of Capital Surplus,. ... $542,541 85 


ASSETS. 

Amount of Cash in Bank of North 

America. . $27,818 27 

in Metropolitan 

Bank .... 15,742 70 

in Office..... 155 93$43,716 90 
in hands of Agents 

and San Francisco 

Bankers, and in 

course of transmis- 


MN, indeas maspinigtn g’ 200 00 
s United States Treasury 
Notes, 7 3-10, market 
. | ees 106,625 00 
- N. Y. City Stock, Volun- 
teer Fund ... .......... 6,800 00 
as Loans on Bond and Mort- 
gages, being first lien of 
record on Unincumbered 
Real estate.... .. .. 195,750 00 
* Loans on U. 8. Stocks and 
Bonds, payable on de- 
ee Se eee 33,875 00 
= Other Miscellaneous 
Items ----- we eeeee eee 19,030 00 
* Due for Fire Premiums on 
Policies issued at Office...... 10,488 07 
‘* Due for Marine Premiums on 
Policies issued at Office ---- 9,981 27 
‘* Bills receivable for Premiums 
on Marine Risks ------------ 78,876 35 
Interest Due and Accrued, but not " 
yet payable ---------------- 6,199 26-542,541 85 
Total Amount of Losses, Claims, and 
Liabilities ---------------- 30,900 00 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, Pres, 

ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-Pres. 

EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-Pres, 
Joun C. Goopriper, Sec. 


GQAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM 


OF INSURANCE! 





Scrip Divivenpd ror 1861—60 Per Cenr. 

Scrip DivipenD For 1862—60 Per Cenr. 

Scrip Divipenp ror 1863—60 Per Cenr. 
STATEMENT OF THE 

WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 172 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL...-.---0eeeeree ee eee $400,000 


ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1864. 
U. &. Bonds (market value)...... $253 590 00 


Bonds and Mortgages............ 132,445 50 
Demand Loans.... ...++--++ees 104,760 00 
Cash on hand and in the hands of 
Agents...........-+- bbep sees 14,022 55 
Mie PNR ic cuca ine csssaceeses 35,048 45 
Miscellaneous ..........---+2 0065 45,269 95 
$585,136 45 
UNSETTLED CLAIMS. ..........-.-eeeeeee 2,326 00 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS.................. $582,810 45 


A Dividend of (8) Eight per cent. is this day declared, 
payable on demand, in cash, to Stockholders. 

Aiso an Interest Dividend of (6) Six per cent. on out- 
standing scrip, payable 15th inst. 

ALSO, 

A Scrip DivipEend of (60) Sixty per cent. on the earned 
premiums of policies entitled to participate in the profits 
for the year ending 3lst January, 1864. The scrip will 
be ready for delivery on and after 15th March prox. 


GEORGE C, SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
Wo. K. Lorsrop, Secretary. 
New York, Feb, 2, 1864. 


QL ESTABLISHED CATHOLIC 


PUBLISHING HOUSE. 





JAMES B. KIRKER, 
LaTE 
EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
No. 599 Broadway (up stairs), 


Publishes the largest and most varied assortment of 
Catholic Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer-Books in Am- 
erica. 

Prayer-Books in English, French, German, and Span- 
ish, in all varieties of binding. 

Publications of all the Catholic publishers in the 
United States always kept on hand, and supplied at their 
lowest prices. 

Catalogues containing a full list of his publications 
mailed on application. 








NOktT#H AMERICAN LIFE INS. 


COMPANY. 
This Company is prepared to transact business in every 
branch of Life Insurance. 


The sum of $100,000 in United States Stocks has been 
deposited with the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment of the state of New York, according to law. 
The terms of payment of the Premium are made more easy 
than heretofore. 

All policies issued by this Company are indisp 
after seven years, for most causes heretofore deemed 








valid. 

Suicide, dueling, or change of resid or pation, 
error on preliminary application regarding family history 
or condition of the health of the applicant, do not work 
any forfeiture of the policy after seven years. 

hirty days’ grace is allowed in payment of the pre- 
mium, and the policy held good during that time. 

Policy-holders are members of the corporation, and are 
entitled to vote for Directors, and are eligible for Di- 
rectors. 

Dividends of surplus are divided annually, and may be 
used in payment of future premium or paid in cash, at the 
option of insured. 

Mutuality in its fullest integrity will be the ruling prin- 
ciple in all the tr ti of the Comy ° 

ospectus and blank applications furnished at the office 
of the Company, and by the agents. 

Physicians in attendance at the office daily from 12 to 1. 

Office No. 63 William street, Chamber of Commerce 


Building. 
N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 
J, LAWRENCE, Vice-Pres’t, 








DIRECTORS. 


N. D. MORGAN, I. J. MERRITT, 
J. LAWRENCE, 

T, T, MERWIN, 

WM. H. FOGG, 

J. NELSON TAPPAN, 
RICHARD BROWN, 
SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, 


JAS. H. HENRY, 
JAS, C. ATWATER, 
SYDNEY GREEN, 
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Plymouth, Mass. 
(CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 


FOR 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
CONSISTING OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departments of Literature. 


History, Biography, Theolcgy, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anec- 
dotes and Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, 
Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, Natural Histpry, 
Science, Early Printed Books, etc., etc., all of which 
having been imported before the present appreciation 
of gold, increased duties, etc., are offered at about one- 
third less than the present rates of importation will ad- 


mit of. 
J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


(CORPORATION NOTICE. — THE 


following is published by direction of the Common 
Council, for the information of all whom it may concern, 


D. T. VALENTINE, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 

Whereas, Designing persons have falsely represented 
to some of the returned volunteer soldiers belonging to 
New York City regiments, and others, that the families 
of such soldiers, residing in this city and county, will be 
entitled to share or participate in the benefits of the 
‘* Ordinance to provide for a continuance of the aid here- 
tofore granted to the families of volunteer soldiers from 
the City of New York, serving in the Army of the 
Union,” should such soldiers re-enlist in, and be credited 
to, any of the neighboring counties ; and 

Whereas, In consequence of such misrepresentations 
many soldiers belonging heretofore to New York City 
regiments have re-enlisted in other counties, in order to 
receive increased bounties, under the impression that the 
aid afforded heretofore by the authorities of this city will 
be continued to the families of such soldiers; and 

Whereas, Justice, alike to the City of New York and 
the families of its volunteer soldiers, imperatively demands 
that measures should at once be taken to prevent the re- 
petition of such disreputable practices, which tend to 
defeat the objects contemplated by the passage of the 
ordinance in question, viz., encouraging enlistments in 
this city, by providing for the families of volunteers during 
the continuance of the war; and 
Whereas, The wording of the eighth section of the said 
ordi being big advantage is taken of the 
circumstance by such designing persons to induce the 
returned volunteers. and others, to enlist elsewhere than 
in the City of New York ; be it therefore 

Resolved, That section eighth of the ‘‘ Ordinance to 
provide for a continuation of the aid heretofore granted 
to the families of volunteer soldiers from the City of New 
York, serving in the army of the Union,” approved Feb- 
ruary 9, 1864, is hereby amended, and shall read as fol- 








lows: 

“Section 8. No order for relief shall be given to any 
person who is not, at the time of making the application, 
a resident of this city, and who was not a resident at the 
date of the enlistment of the soldier on whose behalf the 
application for relief is made. Relief shall only be al- 
lowed to the families of such soldiers as shall enlist in, or 
be credited to, the City and County of New York, and 
shall have been mustered into the service of the United 
States. and are actually doing duty in camp or garrison ; 
excepting that the families of those who are sick or 
wounded, or have been killed, or have died from the 
effects of wounds received or diseases contracted while 
in the service of the Government, shall be entitled to the 
same allowance as if the soldier was in actual service. 
Nor shall relief be allowed to the family of any soldier 
who belongs to the Invalid Corps, unless such soldier is 
counted and allowed on the quota of the City of New 
York, under the proclamation of the President of the 
United States, dated October 17, 1863.” 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the Common Council be 
and hereby is authorized and directed to cause the fore- 
Principal newspapers published in ths ity until the 10ts 
prince! news Ts pul is city until the 10th 
day of March, 864. . J 

Adopted by the Board of Councilmen, February 11, 

Adopted by the Board of Aldermen, February 16, 1864. 

Approved by the Mayor, February 19, 1864. 


D. T. VALENTINE, 
Clerk Common Council. 





G. HILTON SCRIBNER, . 


port FAIL TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 


THE 
EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No, 154 Reape st. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
ONLY 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the price; and also that 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 


cent. 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious. ‘the weak and infirm may use it at all times with 
impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that produce nervous excitement. 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 CHAMBERS STREET, 
says, ‘“‘I have never known any Coffee so healthful, nu- 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those 
to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” 


The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 
ARY says: “I direct all the patients of our Justitution 
to use exclusively 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 


Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, says of 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


“*T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 
the case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, 
and [ cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their 


families.” 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, Bishop 
Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
professional men in the country. 


Beware or Counrerreirs! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 
No, 154 Reape st., New Yor«, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘‘Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘‘ Original East India 
Coffee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un 
wary. 

Ia 1B. going, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 bs. 
for en aud Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers gen- 
erally. 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H. 
C. Burling, cor, Sands and Gold sts., and J, Thompson, 
No. 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, 
whom a liberal discount will be made. 


TREES AND PLANTS OF ALL 


kinds—Deciduous and Evergreen, Fruit and Orna- 
mental, in all sizes, at low rates. Purchasers should send 
for new Priced List for 1864, before purchasing elsewhere, 
Carriage paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 
. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries. Plymouth, Mass. 


A NEW BOOK 


Just PuBLIsHED, ENTITLED 


“THE NATION’S SIN AND PUNISHMENT ;” 
oR, 
Tue HAND oF Gop VISIBLE IN THE OVERTHROW OF 
SLAVERY. 
BY A CHAPLAIN IN THE ARMY, 
Who has been more than thirty years a resident in the 
Slave States. 

Several of the chapters are as follows : 

V. The Middle Passage. XI. Rachel’s Lamentation. XII. 
Enslavement of the Mind. XIV. The Marriage 
Altar Thrown Down. XVII. Religious Char- 
acter of the Negro. XVIII. The Colored 
Regiments, etc., etc. 

The work is dedicated to the Christians of America, and 
is calculated to accomplish great good. Written by one 
who never had been an Abolitionist, it yet portrays the 
horrors of Slavery in stronger terms, perhaps, than any 
other writer has employed. The chapter, ‘‘ Rachel’s 
Lamentation,” should be read by every person in the 
land—male or female, bond or free, white or black—able 
to read, as it presents a feature of Slavery never before 
fairly held up to the view of an indignant world, viz., 
the Horrible Infanticide of the System. 

12mo, price $1 25, cloth bound, and will be mailed free 
to any address on receipt of the price. Address 

M. DOOLADY, Agent, 
No. 49 Walker st., N. Y. 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
No. 121 Nassau st., N. Y. 











O SBORN’S 
CELEBRATED PREPARED 
JAVA COFFEE, 
Warranted superior to any in the market. 


Sold at retail for twenty-five cents per pound, by first 
class Grocers throughout the United States. 
S® A liberal discount to the trade, 
Put up only by 
LEWIS A. OSBORN, 
Whelesale Depot, No. 69 Warren st., N. Y. 


[ MPORTANT! 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS, FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS, 
and others, should send by the 
HARNDEN EXPRESS, 

as they have unsurpassed facilities for the rapid and safe 
forwarding of Gold, Silver, Bank Notes, Jewelry, and 
Merchandise of every description, to all principal places 
eg _— ty hae, also, for the collection of 

otes, an " accompanying gots, Quarter- 
masters’ Checks, &., at low rates, Thele xpresses run 
on lightning passenger trains, in charge of competent 








messengers. 
OFFICE 74 BROADWAY. 


[HE ROUND TABLE. 


.A NATIONAL WEEKLY PAPER. 





ESTABLISHED FOR 
THR FREE AND IMPARTIAL DISCUSSION OF CURRENT 
TOPICS IN RVERY DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 
LIFE AND LETTERS. 





The conductors of the ROUND TABLE aim to present 
a weekly journal which, without prejudice, partiality, or 
partisanship, shall seek to elevate the standard of Amer- 
ican criticism and taste, and inspire a more ardent love for 
the highest and best i:terests of the nation. The demand 
for a periodical which unites the better features of the 
English weeklies with such as the more varied life of the 
American people calls for, is now for the first time sought 
to be supplied. The publishers of THE ROUND TABLE 
enter upon the new field with a firm purpose to send 
forth a journal of thought and criticism which shall at 
once combine rich stores of entertaining literary matter 
with high-toned and fair discussions of the great topics 
of the day. 


THE ROUND TABLE will strive to be pungent and 
plain, without disregarding the proper courtesies of 
journalism, and in all things will aim to inculcate a 
sound and healthful morality. In short, it will aspire to 
take the lead as a National Journal of 


REFINED AND POPULAR LITERATURE, 
OF POLITICAL, MILITARY, AND 
FINANCIAL CRITICISM, 

and as a Weekly Newspaper of 


ART AND THE DRAMA. 


ITS WRITERS 


are selected from all parts of the country, without regard 
to any cliques or local prejudices, but with the single 


endeavor to secure the best men for the discussion of all 
subjects, 





THE POLITICAL ARTICLES 
are prepared by men of broad views, and capable of 
writing as well as thinking, without regard to party 


hi et 


y or any p 





1 organization wiatever. Men 
in public stations are treated as servants of the 
people and the nation, and without regard to their party 
affiliations. ‘ 


THE MILITARY ARTICLES 
are written by men whose experience in the field in con- 
nection with various armies ought to entitle their opin- 
ions to credence in matters of which they write, 





FINANCIAL REVIEWS 
appear in THE ROUND TABLE weekly, prepared by the 
best writers in this department that the country affords, 





THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
is sustained by popular writers from all parts of the 
country, and itis the intention of the conductors to keep 
this part of the paper filled with the very best Essays, 
Sketches, and Poems which can be obtained. 





THE ART AND LITERARY NEWS 
is gleaned with great care from every possible souree, 
so that for a complete resume in this department TAE 
ROUND TABLE is without a rival, 





BOOK REVIEWS 
form a prominent feature in the new journal, 
are criticised fearlessly and fairly. 


All books 


THE ROUND TABLE 

aspires to place before the more cultivated and refined 
portion of the American people a periodical which shall 
combine many features hitherto unattempted and unat- 
tained in our weekly journals, being at once an enter- 
taining Family Paper and a critical record of current 
topics, which every good citizen will be glad to receive 
and read, 





PUBLICATION DAY THURSDAY. 





Subscription Price, Five Dollars a year ; Single Copies 
Ten Cents, 
Special Agents: 
AMERICAN News Company, 
No. 121 Nassau street, 
z Nzw Yous, 





All communications should be addressed to 
THE ROUND TABLE, 
No. 116 Nassan Stteet, 
Nzw Yors. 


Up-town Office for subscriptions and advertisements at 
A. D, F. RANDOLPH'S, Bookseller, 





> No, 683 Broadway. 
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‘THE ART-JOURNAL, 


A Record of the Arts Industrial and the Arts of Design 


and Manufacture. 
MONTHLY PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
The ART-JOURNAL for 1864 will contain 
A Series or Se.ecrep Picrurrs, 


Engraved in line by eminent engravers, from Works 
by British Artists, from public galleries, and important 
collections ; the greater number from the small though 
rich and varied collections of private gentlemen. 


A Series of Engravings from the Puintings by J. M. 
W. TURNER, R.A., in the National Collection. 

These are all line engravings by the best British en- 
gravers. 

Tours, Biographies, Essays, Visits to Art Manufac- 
tories, Public Galleries of Pictures, British Artists and 
their Works, and various Articles, extensively illus- 
trated hy Wood Engravings of the highest attainable 
merit. ‘ 

VIRTUE, YORSTON & CO., 
No. 12 Dey street, New York. 


MESSRS. TRU BNER & CO., 


No. 60 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Have published the following important works, illustra- 
tive of the literary history and state of literature of the 
United States of America, works indispensable to Libra- 
rians, Students, and others interested in this important 
field of Literature and Social Progress. 


TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
TO AMERICAN LITERATURE: A Classed List of 
Books published in the United States of America during 
the last Forty Years. With Bibliographical Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 8vo, pp. 700, 
half bound. Price 10a. 6d. 

(" A Supplement, embracing the Literature of Am- 
erica from January, 1858, to the end of 1863, is in prepa- 
ration. 


THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN ABO- 
RIGINAL LANGUAGES. By Hermann E. Lvupwie. 
With Additions and Corrections by Professor WILLIAM 
W. Turner. Edited by Nicuoitas Trusner. 8vo, pp. 
282, Price 10s. 6d. 


(Ce A Supplement, embodying the valuable materials 
collected by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg on his 
various journeys through Mexico and Central America, 
is preparing for publication, . 


Messrs. TRUBNER & CO., grateful for all favors re- 
eeived at the hands of their American friends, beg 
respectfully to cali attention to the fact that American 
Literature at this moment is more highly valued in Great 
Britain and the Continental States ef Europe than at any 
previous period ; the attention of scholars, scientific men, 
and the general reader being particularly struck by the 
appearance at the same moment of sach writers as Wash- 
ington Irving, Prescott, Motley, Bancroft, and others in 
the field of historical research, all of whose works have 
already been translated cither into German or French, 
and are no less popular in Europe than in America. 
Scientific men here are fond of associating their names 
with those of Agassiz, Audubon, Dana, Gray, Silliman, 
and others ; and Longfellow’s Poems are nearly as popular 
in England as they are in the land of his birth, The 
transactions of American Literary and Scientific hodies 


FrRoM HARPER’S WEEKLY, 


MR. GEORGE W. CURTIS, EDITOR. 


The many friends and former enthusiasts for Alexander 
Smith will be surprised by the limpid purity and sim- 
plicity of style with which he has written a book of essays 
in the character of a placid old man in the placid old 
village of ‘‘Dreamthorp,” which gives the title to the 
book, which is most neatly printed and bound. 

There are twelve most pleasant, gossiping essays, not 
like Bacon’s or Emerson’s or Montaigue’s, but ripe, and 
quiet, and sunny, and a great deal more genial and agree- 
able than the Rev. Mr. Boyd’s. ‘*Dreamthorp” is a 
charming book for the cars, or a frosty evening by the 
fire, or a summer day in the country. It still seems 
quiet impossible that the author of a ‘*Life Drama” 
should have written ‘“‘ Dreamthorp,” but we are inclined 
to think that the liking for the latter will he more perma- 
nent and genuine. 


FROM THE CONTINENTAL MONTHLY. 


We have been very unexpectedly charmed with this 
volume. Inverted and fantastical as he may be in his 
Poems, Mr, Smith’s Essays are fresh, natural, racy and 
genial. 

They are models in their way, and we wish our contri- 
butors would study themas such, Each essay is complete 
in itself ; every sentence full of interest ; there is no strain- 
ing for effect, no writing to astonish & blase audience, no 
show of unwonted erudition ; but the light of a poet’s 
soul, the sunshine of a calm, loving heart are streaming 
and brooding over all these gentle pages. Knowledge is 
indeed within them, but it has ripened into wisdom ; cul- 
ture has matured into wine with the summer in its glow. 


THE ALBION (New York) 


Says: ‘It is worthy to have been written by Oliver Gold- 
smith, and to be read by the admiring readers of ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” and “ The Deserted Village.” 


Soft Tinted Paper. Price $1 50. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid by the pub- 
lishers, 
J. E, TILTON & CO., 
Boston. 


'THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Or THE 





js JEAN INGELOW A POET? 


“Tt is not easy to answer, What is a Poet? but it is 
very easy to know, by the feeling deep down in the heart, 
when you are reading poetry. That is the answer whieh 
will be made to the question whether Jean Ingelow is a 
poet.” —Geo, Wm. Curtis, in Harper’s Monthly. 


THE HIGH TIDE, 
BY 
JEAN INGELOW. 


The Round Table copies the whole of this remarkable 
poem. and devotes four columns to a critical analysis of 
the same, as “‘evincing a poetical genius of no common 
order,” 

Our most distinguished authots are not behindhand in 
acknowledging its superior excellence. John G. Whittier 
says: ‘* She has written the best ballad of our time in 
her ‘ High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire.’”? Bayard 
Taylor says: ‘I consider ‘ High Tide’ one of the finest 
ballads in the language.” ©. W. Holmessays: ‘“Itis a 
darling poem—of England, yet of everywhere ; I cannot 
keep that ‘ My sonne’s wife, Elizabeth,’ out of my head,” 
Miss Harriet E. Prescott says: ‘I can nowhere recall 
lovelier or more touching verses than those of the ‘ High 
Tide,’ which thrill with pathos and melody.” 

And what is said in praise of this.poem will apply with 
equal justice to the whole book. 

* But there is nothing in the volume which does not be- 
tray the hand of a true poet. The poems exhibit a 
rare maturity of thought, great richness and sweetness of 
versification, and almost entire freedom from echoes of 
other singers.”—Bayard Taylor. 

“Miss Ingelow being a poet, is for us not less than for 
England. She has won for herselfa home and citizenship 
wherever the English language is spoken.”—Charles 
Eliot Norton. 

“A bed of English cowslips, with the May dew on 
them, is not fresher than her verses.”—O. W. Holmes. 

‘* The poems of this gifted lady have given me singular 
pleasure, still increasing in several cases, on a second or 
third repetition.”—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

** She has earned justly the right to‘ sing among the 
poets ;’ nor does she take a lowly place among them even 
now.”—Charles Hale, 


The sixth edition of Jean Ingelow’s Poems now ready. 
Price $1 25 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers. 
OAKLEY & MASON, New York. 


wat THE RURAL 








MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No, 31 Nassau sTRRET, opposite the Post-Office. 
New York, January 1, 1864. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1863 ........... 
RECEIPTS DURING YEAR, 


$1,287,597 35 








For Premi Extra Pr 
arr ae ee $644, 856 92 
For Interest and Rents.......... 93,195 90 


For interest and Rents Accrued. 14.848 56 
752,401 38 











$2,039,998 73 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by Death on Policies 
and Bonus, and Payment of 
Annuities..... $153,654 27 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, 
Medical Examiners’ Fees, 
Commissions, ete. . 
Paid Dividends, Reinsurance, 


88,828 87 





are held in the highest esteem, and most of our public 
Libraries consider these imperixhable monaments of the 
great progress of American industry and investigation 
quite indispensable. 

Messrs. TRUBNER & ©O., No. 69 Paternoster row, 
London, for more than twelve years have been mainly 
instrumental in bringing before the literary public of 
Europe the best productions of the mind of America, and 
they continne to offer, as heretofore, all the facilities of 
their old and valued connection, both at home and abroad, 
to promote, through approved and sell-tried channels, 
the sale of works intrusted to them by their friends in 
America. 

Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. supply English and Foreign 
(Old and Modern) books, periodicals, newspapers, etc.. 


nad everything connected with Literature, Science, and 000.) 
the Arts, on udvantageous terms, and will be happy to Quarterly and Semi-Annual Pre- 
enter into correspondence with Librarians and Booksellers miums Deferred.... 55,532 O7 
in the United States requiring an efficient European | United States and New York 
agency. State Stocks............... . 270,416 25 | 
rz ; ———— | Premiums and Interest in the | 
) ELIG [ON FOR THE TIMES! — | hinds'ot Agente in course of | 
Collection and Transmission, | 
secured by Bonds, " 119,442 13 i 
—e Temporary Loans on Stocks and 
ee eee 56,550 00 
SAVEN OUR 7 Interest accrued to Ist January, 
HEAVI JUR HOME. | and all other property....... . 14,348 56 


THIRD AMERICAN, FROM THE SIXNTIETH ENGLISH | 


EDITION. 


MEET FOR HEAVEN. 


Purchased Policies, and Bonus 


and Interest on Dividends. 248,666 37 


—_—-——— 491,149 51 
| $1,54,8, 849 22 22 
ASSETS. 
Conths Sn Thetee ss cnisices o's wots $27,962 13 
Bonds and Mortgages, 00, Sepeey Ere 
Real Estate . . 146,678 74 
Premium Notes on Policies in 

Force .... 595,945 34 


(The Actuarial estimate of the 
value of the Policies which se- 
cure these Notes is about $700,- 


ae ——— $1,548,849 22 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
c. ¥. WEMPLE, Sec. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ass’t Sec. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





THIRD AMERICAN FROM THY rWENTY-THIRD 
ENGLISH EDITION 


From the Boston Post. 

The author of this volume writes very well There is a 
nameless grace and purity of Christian feeling and senti- 
ment in these pages. It is a book that ought to find its 
way into every Christian family, for, faithtully, carefully 
read, it will be lovingly read, and will exalt and purify 
the mind that dwells upon its pages. Were more such 
books written and read, and did our clergy study them 
more, and by their aid seek to allay the flerce spirit of the 
times, ours might be a happier people. It is not orthodox 
abstraction or cloister speculation that fills these pages ; 
jt is good, healthy, practical Christian sentiment. 

Price of each work, $1. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers. 
OAKLEY & MASON, New York. 


| A. DU BOIS, Med, Examiner. 
| REYNOLDS & VAN SCHAICK, Counsel. 


iT. 0. H. P. BURNHAM 


PUBLISHES THIS DAY, 





the English publishers, the new and powerful Novel, 
A WOMAN’S RANSOM, 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


etc. One large 12mo volume. Price $1 50. 


What the English Press say of it : 





PIANOS, MELODEONS, HARMO- 

NIUMS, Cabinet and aneain Organs, Piano 
Stools and Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Masic 
Merchandise, and all kinds of musical instruments at 
wholesale and retail ; second-hand pianos ‘and melodeons 
at great bargains; mew Pianos and Melodeons to let, 
and rent allowed if purchased; monthly payments re- 
ceived for the same; Pianos tuned and repaired ; cash 
paid for second-hand Pianos and Melodeons. 

‘ HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
No. 48] Broadway, New York. 

* 
a 





thor’s former productions in interest, construction, and 
style.”—Post. 

** An excellent novel, ful! of incident, rich in well con- 
ceivee and well drawn types of character, and written in 
vigorous English. The reader will follow the story to the 
close with unfailing interest.” —Herald. 

“A good novel, remarkably clever.”—Press. 

‘* It will fascinate the reader to the erd.”—John Bull. 





For sale by Booksellers everywhere, and sent by mail. 
post-paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publisher, 
T. 0. H, P, BURNHAM, 
No. 143 Washington street, Boston. 


From advanced sheets, purchased at a great price from 


Author of ‘* Grandmother’s Money,” ‘“‘ Under the Spell,” 


* An admirable novel. It is superior to any of the au- 


NEW YORKER 
SAYS OF 


| FLOWERS FOR THE PARLOR AND 
GARDEN. 


BY EDW. SPRAGUE RAND. 
BOSTON : 


J. B.. TILTON & CO. 

“This is an admirable work. Just such a work was 
needed—is needed by every one almost who delights in 
window gardeving. And a great many persons would 
take delight in it, who do not, did they know how to take 
care of plants which they admire in other people’s par- 
lors. And they will learn, if they can purchase, at a rea- 
sonable price, specific directions. From what we have 
| seen of it, we think we can safely say that this work is 
the specific they need. The mechanical execution of the 
book is very fine indeed; paper excellent, engravings 
ditto, letter-press clean and in excellent taste. But the 
chief recommendation is that the matter is practical, de- 
tailed, specific, so as to meet the wants of all who love 
flowers and would cultivate them in windows or gardens. 
We are aware that this is high praise ; but this work ap- 
proaches more nearly what we have long been aware was 
needed than any we have seen. We are delighted with it.” 





Price, Extxa Mcstin, $2 50. 
Also, in Haur Caur and Turkey Binding. 


Sold at all the principal Book and Seed Stores. 


ME JAMES G. GREGORY 





Has just ready 
1 


| RUBINA 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


One vol. 12mo., cloth, price $1 5). 


Il. 
Tat. £&U7GTRE, 


A Political Eseay. 


By Montcomery H. Txroop. 
“* Stay, my lord, 
And let your choler with your reason question, 
What "tis you go about. 
Be advised ; 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 


That it do singe yourself.” 
—King Henry VIII. 


No. 46 WALKER STREET, New York. 


NX HE CULTIVATION OF THE 


CRANBERRY is much more easy and successful in 
the common dry soil of private gardens, market gardens, 
or in field culture, than in the usual clumsy way in 
bogs and meadows. The yield this season, in my method 
of culture, was over 400 ‘bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation, with price of Cranberry Plants 
and all other useful and ornamental Trees, Plants, and 
Shrubs, will be sent by mail. _~ eek mail. 

Old Colony at > Plymouth, Mass. 





‘THE NEW STORY. 


CUDJO’S CAVE, 


Is the most intensely interesting and popular American 
Novel published for years. So say all reviewers. 


Price $1 50. 


Sold by all Book and News Dealers, and sent by mail, 

post-paid by the publishers. 

J. E. TILTON & CO.. 
Boston. 





ia B. BYNNER, 


Importer and Dealer in 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Also, Agent for the 
AMERICAN WATCH, 
In superior styles and quality of Cases. 
Orders, large or small, promptly and faithfully attended. 
No. 175 BROADWAY, 


New York. 


PROF. HOWS’ 


READINGS AND RECITATIONS 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


THE LADIES’ BOOK OF READINGS AND 
RECITATIONS—A collection of approved extracts 
from standard authors, intended for the use of higher 
classes in Schools and Seminaries, and for Family Read- 
ing circles. By Joun W. S. Hows, Professor of Elocu- 
uion. 

ALSO 


LATELY PUBLISHED : 


PROF. HOWS’ LADIES’ READER. 
PROF. HOWS’ JUNIOR LADIES’ READER. 


NEARLY READY: 
PROF. HOWS’ PRIMARY LADIES’ READER. 


The four books will complete Prof. Hows’s series, special- 
ly prepared for Young Ladies’ Schools and Seminaries— 
the only series of Reading Books, so specially prepared, 
published in the country. 

His high reputation and great experience as a teacher 01 
the Art of Elocution, and his critical taste in that art, 
warrant us in commending these books in the strongest 
manner to the favorable notice of teachers of Ladies’ Semi- 
naries, ete. 


FOR SALE IN NEW YORK 
BY 

D. Arpieton & Co., 
Oaxtey & Mason, W.J Pootey & Co, 


Howe & Ferry, Couuins & BrotHer. 
Ivisox, Poinney, Braxeman & Co. 


Published by E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
No, 137 South Fourth st., Philadelphia, Penn. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


Geo R. Locxwoon, 





The Proprietors of the 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


Respectfully invite attention to the following features of 
their Journal : 


1, Its position, held now for more than forty years, as 
the leading organ of Liberal Theology in this country. 

2. Its range of topics, including the entire field of Phi- 
losophy and General Literature, together with Political 
and Social Ethics, and enlisting many of the ablest 
American writers of various professions and denomina- 
tions. 

3. Its series of brief articles addressed chiefly to the 
conscience and religious feeling, and designed to illustrate 
the Method and Spirit of unsectarian Piety. 


«4. Its Review of Current Literature, designed not only 
to contain'a body of fair and independent criticism, but 
to include, so far as possible, some account of every 
important publication, or discussion, or discovery at home 
or abroad, which denotes a distinct step of intellectual or 
scientific progress, 

5. Its classified List of Publications—depending for its 
completeness on the liberality of publishers—containing 
numerous brief notes intended as a guide to readers and 
purchasers of books. 

The Curisti2N Examiner is the organ of no sect in re- 
ligion, and of no party in politics. Its pages will admit 
nothing of sectarian bigotry, or party polemics, or moral 
or religious skepticism, 

Its aim will be to discuss all such matters as may come 
before it in a spirit both independent and impartial ; to 
address the educated intelligence of the nation from the 
point of view of Liberal Christianity and enlightened 
conscience ; and to devote the best ability at its command 
to the cause of free government, civilization, and social 
justice. 

Boston, March 1, 1864, 


TreerMus.—The Christian Examiner is published once in 
two months, at four dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance, Single numbers, seventy-five cents each. 

Office of Publication, 

WALKER, WISE & CO’S 
Bookstore, No. 245 Washington street, Boston. 


AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
TREES AND SEED, AND TO CLUBS. My Whole- 
sale Catalogue for 1864 is now ready. Carriage of pack- 
ages paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 
B. M. WATSON, 

















Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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